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THE STROKE OAR 

CHAPTER I 

A SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 

" Candidates for the university crew will report 
at the gymnasium at three o'clock this afternoon. 
'' By order of the Captain/' 

THIS official bulletin appeared in the Yale 
Daily News early in January when river 
and harbor were icebound and the land- 
scape blanketed with snow. Although the boat 
race with Harvard was a half year away, the long 
season of preparation was needed to assemble, 
weld, and polish the final product, a first-class, four- 
mile university eight. More than a hundred young 
men viewed this summons to hard labor with the 
seriousness befitting an opportunity to compete for 
one of the most distinguished athletic honors of 
their undergraduate life and activities. They were 
a company comprising all sorts and sizes, from 
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the teaioned and confident veteran of previous bat- 
tles on the New London course to the am^ward, 
abashed Freshman who looked i^kxi the Captain 
of the crevc as little lower than a demigod. 

Arrayed in sweaters and jersejrs of many hues 
they mustered on the great exercising floor of the 
gymnasium, here a shrimp of a lad who appeared 
so light of weight that he ought to be trying for 
the coxswain^s berths there another of such mas- 
sive architecture that he might better be pushing 
freight cars than pulling at a twelve-foot sweep. 
Though many were called, few could be chosen, 
and the serious aspect of every fresh young coun- 
tenance betokened a determination to make a hard 
fight of It before the ruthless " weeding out " 
process should begin« 

There were, in fact, no more than four places 
in the crew to be contested for, the remaining 
seats being spoken for in advance, as it were, by 
members of the winning eight of the preceding 
yean One of these, Jim Stearns, elbowed a path 
through the waiting crowd, the greenhorns eyeing 
him with that worshipful, ungrudging quality of 
homage which the college campus bestows on its 
proven heroes. He had rowed in the Yale boat for 
two years, and was held to be the most finished 
and reliable oarsman of the eight. A trifle more 
than six feet tall, heavy in the shoulders, long in 
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A SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 

the back and slim in the waist, this Jim Stearns 
was built like a machine especially designed to 
apply the maximum of harmonious driving power 
in the stern of a racing shell. He had been play- 
ing football through the autumn as tackle of the 
university eleven and looked so fit and hard and 
vigorous that in his case the winter course of 
sprouts in the gymnasium seemed superfluous. 
Halting beside a spindling, slim-legged youth with 
a merry eye and a tumbled shock of black hair, 
Stearns heartily addressed him : 

" Well, Hector Alonzo McGrath, so you are at 
It again. Put on any weight since you tried for 
the crew last year? I used to be so afraid 
you might fall through a crack in the sidewalk 
when the squad was running outdoors that it kept 
me all harrowed up." 

Hector Alonzo*s ingenuous lineaments were 
clouded with profound gravity as he replied to his 
smiling friend and classmate: 

" I have been eating like a blacksmith and sleep- 
ing my ear off all winter, Jim, and I am fifteen 
pounds to the good. But this confounded running 
all over the country will wear me down to a shadow 
again. By Jove I I have tried for every team in 
college for three years on end, and all to please 
my dad. If I don't win a * Y ' to sport on my cute 
little low-necked jersey before I graduate, I swear 
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I believe he will disown me. First substitute on the 
chess team is the only sporting honor I have won so 
far, but the old gentleman said that wasn't strenu- 
ous enough." 

" I can make affidavit that you have deviled the 
life out of every coach and captain in college," 
laughed Jim Steams. " What is your longest 
record as a member of the crew squad? " 

" Three weeks," answered Hector Alonzo with 
some pride. " That was season before last. Then 
the Captain said he had overlooked me because he 
had seen me only edgewise, or he would have fired 
me a whole lot sooner." 

Stearns smote the perpetual candidate on the 
back, doubling him up like a jack-knife with what 
was meant to be a sign of sympathetic encourage- 
ment, and passed on to join the Captain of the 
crew, Duncan Howe, who was on the point of 
ordering . the squad out-of-door. The greeting 
between these two was oddly formal. Stearns' 
sunny smile had fled and he carried himself rather 
stiffly, while the Captain's manner was aggressive 
as he said : 

" Hello, Jim ; of course you are going out with 
us. Nobody is to be let out of the winter work 
this year. It sets a bad example to the younger 
fellows of the squad if the old men side-step any 
of the routine training." 
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A SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 

" Oh, yes, I am going to do the whole cursed 
grind, though I don't need it a little bit," replied 
Jim. " What made you think I wasn't? " 

" I had a notion, that's all. I know you don't 
like this early season drudgery. Will you help me 
get this untamed bunch under way? " 

His comrades in the boat had elected Duncan 
Howe as Captain because he was in his last year 
at college, long-established precedent giving a 
Senior preference over those of his fellow athletes 
whom he outranked. He had won his 'varsity 
seat as a Freshman, an unusual achievement in 
itself, and had already pulled a strong if somewhat 
awkward oar in three Harvard races. He knew 
in his heart, however, that he was not the equal 
of Jim Stearns, his junior, either as an oarsman or 
as a leader of men, and the knowledge made him 
not wholly at ease, and inclined to overdo his 
authority. This was in the days before the reign 
of the professic«ial rowing coach, halcyon days 
they were because the interests of the captains were 
linked with the crews of Yale for years after grad- 
uation. Whether lawyers or doctors or men of 
business affairs, they tried to plan their vacation 
weeks so that they might return to New Haven in 
the spring and coach the crew. One of them 
would pick up the work where another had left it, 
as a labor of love and loyalty, thus teaching the 
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famous Yale stroke of other days in a harmonious 
system of co-operation until the eight was ready 
for its final schooling at the hands of the great 
" Bob " Steele, past-master of the science of 
aquatics and head coach of the rowing interests 
at New Haven. 

It so happened that Duncan Howe could not 
expect much graduate assistance before the spring 
season on the water, several of the volunteer staff 
of younger coaches having sent word that the 
pressure of business and professional activities 
would most inconsiderately delay their pilgrimages 
to New Haven. Therefore the Captain's shoulders 
had to carry an unusual burden of responsibility 
through the season of preliminary training. 
Dogged, serious-minded, a glutton for work, Dun- 
can Howe was resolved to spare neither himself 
nor his men. In this over-anxious mood, Jim 
Stearns, easy-tempered, without guile, fairly romp- 
ing through the hardest day's training as if he 
honestly enjoyed it, rubbed the Captain the wrong 
way and he could not hide the fact. 

The two men passed out of the gymnasium side 
by side, however, leading the straggling column 
of " candidates " into the nipping winter wind 
which frolicked wickedly through the scanty gar- 
ments of callow youngsters who preferred to suffer 
goose-flesh and turn purple with cold to clothing 
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themselves warmly and thus incur the risk of being 
called " sandless." The townspeople had become 
accustomed to such sights as this drove of half- 
clad, panting young men trotting through the 
streets in the dead of winter, toiling and enduring 
in the sacred cause of sport. Therefore the motley 
parade which would have caused the citizens to 
turn in an alarm at the nearest insane asylum in 
any other than a college town, attracted little 
notice as it pounded along the pavements toward 
the open roads of the countryside. 

Duncan Howe as Captain was setting the pace, 
and at the end of the first mile his picturesque 
following was tailing out in disorderly fashion, 
and the laggards showed signs of distress. Jim 
Stearns was running easily, head up, elbows 
squared, delighting in the deep-breathed, frosty 
air, feeling in his quickened blood the lusty thrill 
of perfect physical condition. But as he glanced 
over his shoulder he ventured a mild protest to 
the Captain: 

" Don't you think you ought to walk a spell 
and give the men a breather? This is the first 
day, you know, and they are not as fit as we are. 
Some of them are a block behind already." 

The Captain shook his head and returned with 
obvious resentment: "It is one way of weeding 
them out. Men who can't stand a little run like 
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with the bulging biceps who tear up the turf or dig 
holes in the river for * dear old Yale.' Now don't 
be a grouch and disappoint the girl." 

" All right, if you will shut up and save your 
wind for the run home." 

Jim's advice was sound, for as soon as the squad 
faced about the Captain set out at a harder gait 
than ever and ran two miles on end. His victims 
sighted the gymnasium no more than fifty strong. 
The derelicts had been abandoned to their fate, 
and more than one hapless youth, stranded far out 
in the country, then and there foreswore all ambi- 
tion to be a university oarsman and conveyed his 
trembling legs to the nearest street car. 

" Thinning them out already," grimly observed 
the Captain as the sweating survivors toiled into 
the gymnasium." 

" And you may lose some good men by crowd- 
ing them too hard," was Jim Stearns' sharp retort. 
" Five miles is a stiff dose for the first day, and 
over rotten, bad roads at that." 

Duncan Howe bit his lip and scowled as if the 
comment were most unwelcome. The steaming 
young men filed onto the floor and stripped off 
their sweaters, for calesthenics were next in order. 
The novices looked unhappy at this prospect, but 
they were much unhappier after twenty minutes of 
such twisting and turning and bending in unison 
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as made them surmise that the Seven Labors of 
Hercules would have failed to qualify him for 
staying long with a Yale crew squad. Water 
streamed down their cheeks in little rivers, they 
grunted and made wry faces and knew that Hector 
Alonzo McGrath spoke true words when he 
moaned aloud : 

" Great Scott, I can feel my rivets pulling out 1 " 
The squad next dragged its weary way to the 
rowing tank in the basement. A long trough built 
to hold eight sliding seats and outriggers ran down 
the middle of a rectangular cemented basin filled 
with water. Eight men at a time sat therein and 
tugged at the oars. The ** boat " being stationary, 
the toilers had to move the water, which they 
pushed round and round the tank. It was a 
depressing performance, because no matter how 
hard the eight men pulled they never moved by so 
much as an inch, and might as well have been try- 
ing to yank themselves skyward by heaving on 
their boot-straps. 

The Captain took his stand overlooking the tank 
and picked a " first eight " consisting of Jim 
Stearns, two other veterans, two substitutes of the 
preceding year, and three of the crack Freshman 
crew of that season. Stearns was shifted from 
Number Six to Stroke, a change which had been 
discussed and decided among the older coaches. 
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The disheveled squad at large looked on with 
envious eyes while the favored eight gripped their 
oar-handles, straightened their backs, threw up 
their chins and waited for the word. ** Forward, 
all. Get ready. Row ! " sung out the Captain, and 
the eight blades tore through the sluggish water 
to the harsh roar of the slides as the stroke was 
pulled home. To and fro rocked the eight backs 
as Jim Stearns set the stroke with automatic pre- 
cision, making the water boil behind his blade 
without apparent effort. 

Duncan Howe coached them from the edge of 
the tank, more vehement than was at all necessary. 
After ten minutes a second eight was ordered in 
and after them came a third and a fourth string of 
eager candidates who tied themselves in knots and 
were tremendously in earnest. Hector Alonzo 
McGrath watched the last and rawest eight in 
pensive silence but brightened to remark to Jim 
Stearns : 

** I never get as far as being invited to play a 
lowly part in the tank. It is like my football 
career. I do great work with the tackling dummy, 
falling on the ball, and lining up to learn the 
signals. But when it comes to playing real foot- 
ball they count me out." 

" Any man asinine enough to yearn for a session 
in the tank ought to have it," said Stearns with 
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twinkling eyes. '' I shall see to it that you get a 
chance, old man. I do admire your infernal per- 
sistence. It is more than human. Let's get under 
the shower and dive into our clothes. I feel as if 
I had done a day's work and the Lord only knows 
how some of those youngsters must feel." 

Stearns waited in the dressing-room until the 
Captain was ready to go home, and they walked 
toward the campus together. Duncan Howe had 
little to say until his companion delivered himself 
of a frank apology for having presumed to offer 
advice about the handling of the squad. 

" I don't mean to butt in," Jim concluded. " I 
believe in discipline, but we have been in the boat 
together for two years and I am so interested in 
seeing you turn out a winning crew that I guess I 
think out loud once in a while." 

** I don't propose to work the men too hard, but 
I don't believe in coddling them," Howe returned 
with more friendliness of manner. " Perhaps I 
am over-anxious." 

" It doesn't pay to borrow trouble six months 
ahead of time," Jim went on. " If it did, I should 
be worrying about going stale if I do too much 
tank work. I don't need it as far as my rowing 
goes, and I was overtrained last year, I am sure 
of it." 

It was tactless to question the Captain's judg- 
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ment again, and Duncan Howe flushed and showed 
signs of temper as he flung back : 

" It is for me and the coaches to say how much 
work you are to do this season, Jim. The respon- 
sibility is up to me. If we get licked, I am blamed 
for it, not you. There never were two Captains in 
a Yale boat, and there won't be this year. You 
might as well know it first as last. When I want 
your advice I will ask you for it. I don't want to 
be nasty, but that is where I stand." 

" Your doctrine is sound," observed blundering 
Jim, with a puzzled air, " but you seem to like to 
rub it into me. -I don't quite understand why you 
get so fussed up whenever I mention rowing. I 
am not trying to run your crew." 

" And I don't propose to let you try it," the Gap- 
tain retorted with open hostility. 

" Good night, and I beg your pardon some 
more. I seem to be the original little thorn in the 
flesh," was Jim's unrufiled farewell as he turned 
toward his eating-club and the supper which he 
was ready to assail with the appetite of a young 
giant. Hector McGrath was waiting on the door- 
step and announced with much earnestness : 

" You are coming down to Heublein's with me. 
None of this boarding-house truck for us university 
athletes. I need a rare steak twice as big as a 
door-mat." 
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The invitation was irresistible, and as they 
strolled across the Green Hector Alonzo, survey- 
ing his own lathy dimensions, lamented : 

" I weighed before and after taking the crew 
treatment to-day, and, upon my word, I lost three 
precious pounds. ' Dunk ' Howe is a stolid, un- 
feeling kind of a brute, Jim. Just because he is 
strong as a horse and has no more nerves than an 
oyster he thinks the rest of the fellows ought to 
keep up with him. It doesn't seriously trouble me 
for I am an athletic joke, but if the coaches don't 
put the brakes on him, he will have a stale crew on 
his hands before you go to New London, and 
that is no foolish dream." 

" I wouldn't talk about it with any of the men 
in the boat," replied Jim, " but between you and 
me, Duncan Howe is going to be hard to handle. 
We never were very chummy, you know that, and 
now he seems to want to make It hot for me. I 
shall keep my mouth shut and take my medicine 
hereafter. Bad feeling in that boat will whip a 
crew as quick as bad rowing. Oh, let's forget it 
and be cheerful." 

" Suzette Aiken is the cheerfulest proposition I 
know of," chirruped Hector as they made their 
way to a table in a corner of the noisy grill-room. 
" Her coming to the Junior * Prom ' with me is 
the merry jest of the season. But I bribed her with 
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promises of dances with the Captain of every Var- 
sity team in Yale, and swore I expected to make 
the crew myself this year. You are my prize- 
package, Jim, as Captain-elect of the next football 
team and a star man of the crew. For Heaven's 
sake, when you meet her be kind to my reputation. 
Tell her that only the most damnable hard-luck 
and low-browed jealousy on the part of the other 
athletes have kept me off the crew, the eleven and 
the nine. She is an up-and-doing, outdoors young 
person from heels to hat pins. She outdrives me 
at golf, wears me to a frazzle on a tennis court, 
and swims away from me as if I were anchored 
bow and stern. It would make you cry like a 
child to see me trying to keep up a bluff as one 
of the strong men of Yale." 

Stearns regarded his luckless comrade with 
amused sympathy and offered consolation : 

"Well, Hector, we must manage to keep you 
with the crew squad until after the Junior * Prom.' 
If this Pittsburg Diana of yours could really see 
you rowing in the tank it ought to boost your 
stock a few points. If you want to come over to 
the * Gym ' for an hour between morning recita- 
tions next week I will be glad to give you a dose 
of private coaching. Then if * Dunk ' Howe can 
be persuaded to let you sit in an eight when the 
* Prom ' girls flock over to see the rowing, you 
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may be able to fool them all into thinking you arc 
the real thing." 

" Bully for you, Jim! " and Hector was beam- 
ing. " It is too bad, though, that I can't help give 
a girl of yours a good time in * Prom ' week. Far 
be it from me to go prodding around among your 
numerous tender memories, but I can't figure out 
why you are not going to have a petticoat in tow. 
Let's see, last year at this time you were raving 
over — I forget her name — the tall, dark one that 
blew into chapel with Bill Henderson's sister. 
Then there was the little fluffy-headed fairy " 

" Oh, cut it out. I am a woman-hater," was the 
rude interruption. 

** You happen to be stranded between high 
tides of sentimental frenzy, that's what is the 
matter," resumed Hector, nothing daunted. *' It 
is off with the old and not time enough to get 
razzle-dazzled by a new one, and * Prom ' time, 
too. Hard luck, old man. But I suppose there 
will be something doing by boat-race time. I 
can't imagine you pulling yourself in two at New 
London withput a charmer on the observation 
train, waving a bunch of your violets and getting 
her pretty voice all hoarsed up squealing cheers for 
her hero." 

** No more of that kind of foolishness for me," 
mildly observed Jim who had lost himself in what 
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might have been a composite reverie of senti- 
mental recollections. " Even if there was a girl 
Fd hate to have her go to the race and see me 
licked. I have been in two good crews that won, 
but I don't feel very chesty about our chances this 
year. I don't know what kind of a stroke oar I 
am going to make, for one thing, and the other is 
that Duncan Howe has me a bit worried already 
about his method of handling his material. It is 
going to be a big, beefy, powerful eight that needs 
to be worked hard all right, but they can't be 
driven and bullied to death without losing their 
edge and going to pieces. The coaches have a lot 
of faith in Howe as a loyal, willing, experienced 
captain, but I wish they were going to keep a 
closer eye on him for the next two or three 
months. 

** Your * big, beefy crew ' spells my death war- 
rant, easy enough," declared Hector in a tone of 
finality. ** I may be biased about * Dunk ' Howe, 
for I caught him looking at me to-day like the cat 
that swallowed the canary. He has me on the 
blacklist already. But there is only one thing in 
the world that can make you lose this year, Jim, 
and that is your wooden-headed grouch of a 
Captain." 

** This kind of talk is rank treason," chided the 
oarsman with a sudden access of virtue. "Remem- 
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bcr that you are still one of the Varsity crew 
squad, Hector. You can't be fired before to-mor- 
row afternoon, anyhow. The eyes of the college 
are upon you, and likewise the radiant orbs of the 
finest girl in Pittsburg. You needn't tell her that 
I have turned woman-hater, by the way. It doesn't 
sound polite, especially at Junior * Prom ' time." 
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CHAPTER II 

AN UNEXPECTED "TANK DRAMA '' 

ONE afternoon in February the Varsity 
crew squad displayed a finicky taste in the 
choice of working apparel, tossing aside 
weather-itained jerseys and ragged sweaters. 
VWen the veteran athletes who took a singular 
pride in wearing the most disreputable looking 
garments possible were actually " sprucing up," as 
if facing a dress parade. There could be only one 
explanation. The ** Junior Trom' girls " were 
coming in force to see the Yale crew row in the 
tank. These heroes affected to dislike this annual 
invasion of loveliness mobilized from far and near 
to beautify the most festive social occasion of the 
college year. Nevertheless the most blase oars- 
man brushed his hair before trotting down to the 
tttnk and made sure that he wore a jersey with the 
big, blue ** Y " on the chest to show that he was 
one of the elect. 

Strange to say, Hector Alonzo McGrath was 
fit ill enrolled in this devoted band. There could 
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be no finding fault with his pluck and endurance, 
and thanks to the staunch friendship of Jim 
Stearns he had been allowed to contort himself at 
the end of one of the unwieldy oars. He was 
elated beyond words and carried himself with the 
swing and swagger of a veteran of several Har- 
vard races. Jim found him shifting into his jer- 
seys and remarked by way of friendly warning : 

" Don't throw your chest out quite so rar when 
you get in the boat. You might interfere with 
the man in front of you or blow out a boiler tube. 
My gracious, but Miss Suzette Aiken certainly 
ought to be kind to you after to-day. Hector. You 
are a bit shadowy in undress gear and you run a 
good deal to bone, but you are still one of the 
Yale crew squad for all that. Buck up, and re- 
member to row in the water and not in the air." 

" There are four eights to row and I was the 
last man picked for the fourth eight," was the 
reply. ** But she won't know that. I showed her 
the blisters on my hands this morning, twelve — 
count 'em — twelve, and she was deeply moved. 
Her mother urged me to lay off or see a doctor, 
but I drew myself to my full height and waving 
my poor tortured hands exclaimed, * Pooh ! a mere 
trifle, Mrs. Aiken. It is all for dear old Yale.' 
I am cutting some few fragments of ice these days, 
Jim." 
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The ** Prom girls " had not arrived when the 
first eight filed into the basement, but one of the 
ablest of the younger graduate coaches had played 
truant from his law office in New York to look 
over the material and he was anxious to take the 
men in hand before the distracting feminine equa- 
tion should make its presence felt. He was a man 
of curt and decisive manner and he went at this 
first eight hammer-and-tongs as was his wont. 
Duncan Howe took his place in the boat at Num- 
ber Six, the seat vacated by Jim Stearns when he 
was moved to Stroke. Changing from a star- 
board to a port oar threw the Captain out of his 
stride and made him feel uncertain and awkward. 
The coach made no allowances, however, and did 
not spare the Captain's feelings, roundly berating 
him for failing to pick up the stroke in time with 
Stearns. 

" You were slow last year, Howe," he called 
out, " and you simply must put more ginger into 
it than ever, now that you are seated so far aft. 
Watch it all the time or when you get on the 
water Stearns will be lifting his whole side of the 
boat and breaking his back. Don't lay down on 
him." 

A dull flush crept into the Captain's cheek as the 
crew slid forward for the catch while the surging 
water clamored against the walls of the tank. To 
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be accused of failing to back up Jim Stearns had 
touched him on a raw spot, but he had to bear it 
in rebellious dumbness. The biting criticisms of 
the coach became even harder to endure after a 
prodigious rustling of skirts and a deluge of ani- 
mated chatter heralded the coming of the bevy of 
girls and their chaperones. They crowded along 
the narrow platform at one side of the tank, 
escorted by proud, self-conscious undergraduates, 
and viewed the proceedings with the liveliest inter- 
est. Having come hither from various teas given 
in their honor in college society houses and campus 
rooms, they were so bewitchingly attired, so fresh 
and fair and altogether lovely to behold en masse 
that the oarsmen had to exert heroic self-restraint 
to " keep their eyes in the boat " and their minds 
on the task on hand. Because he had to keep time 
with no one in front of him Jim Stearns could let 
his gaze rove aside and it was not long before he 
was able to distinguish that radiant admirer of 
Yale heroes. Miss Suzette Aiken, for Hector 
Alonzo McGrath had ambled from his place with 
the waiting squad and was at her elbow, evidently 
posing as a final authority on college rowing. The 
Stroke drove his men a little harder, stirred by an 
impulse to show himself at his best, for his very 
susceptible young heart fluttered and he murmured 
under his breath : 
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" She is a stunner, all right. Looks like a thor- 
oughbred. There is nothing wrong with Hector's 
eye when it comes to the girl proposition." 

Suzette Aiken deserved this glowing eulogy, for 
the gift of unusual beauty had been added to her 
glowing aspect of splendid vitality and buoyant 
vigor. She was expressing her frank admiration 
of Jim Stearns who made as fine a picture of an 
athlete in action as one could wish to see. He had 
peeled off his sweater and was stripped down to a 
sleeveless blue shirt and rowing trunks. The play 
of his trained muscles was beautiful to witness 
because there was lithe grace and ease in every 
movement, even when his utmost strength was con- 
centrated in the lightning instant of the " catch." 
Two seats behind him Duncan Howe, shorter of 
stature, bull-necked, and stocky, was pulling power- 
fully but in clumsier form and with a show of great 
exertion. The contrast impressively favored the 
stroke oar and the girl was quick to note the dif- 
ference. 

" Oh, isn't he a beauty," she exclaimed. " I 
mean Mr. Stearns, of course. I don't know any- 
thing about crew rowing, but he has form, and that 
is what counts in everything. No, I don't care 
much for your Captain, Hector. He is working 
like a cart-horse, and he looks as if he might have 
a temper." 
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** Jim Stearns isn't far from being the best- 
looking man in college, so your judgment is all 
right on that score," was Hector's loyal endorse- 
ment. ** But of course you have not seen me in 
action, Suzette." 

Just then the coach shouted : 

" 'Vast rowing. That will do. I must catch a 
train back to New York. You will have to take 
charge of the other eights, Howe." 

The Captain pulled his oar inboard and stepped 
out of the boat with a most unhappy air. He had 
been compelled to swallow a bitter dose of coach- 
ing in the presence of two-score amused young 
women and his feelings were ruffled. When he 
ordered the next boat-load of candidates to get 
ready one of the men was found to be missing, and 
the Captain's eye fell upon Hector Alonzo who still 
lingered in the flower garden of " Prom girls." 
It irritated poor Howe that any member of his 
squad should presume to enjoy himself at such a 
time as this and he called across the tank in a 
disgruntled tone: 

" Get in here at bow, McGrath. Step lively I " 

The perpetual candidate turned a rosy red, 
stammered an excited farewell to Suzette, and sped 
with headlong haste to the seat assigned him. 
With kindly interest Jim Stearns watched him 
scramble the length of the boat. He was very 
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fond of this irrepressible classmate and realized 
the importance of this slender chance to grasp at 
athletic glory. " I hope he won't forget every- 
thing I have told him/' thought the Stroke. " He 
is pretty hopeless but he may get away with it for 
a few minutes without disgracing himself. I am 
afraid the second eight is too fast company for 
him — Good Lord I there he goes — caught a crab 
the very first jab at the water." 

Alas, Hector Alonzo was plainly ** rattled." 
The disturbing presence of Suzette, the eyes of a 
legion of her sister divinities, the exertion of try- 
ing to keep moving in time with the long hard- 
driven row of men in front of him, conspired to 
make him lose whatever rudiments of oarsmanship 
he had painfully acquired in private. He floun- 
dered desperately, and his oar blade stuck fast in 
the water as if it were anchored in mud whenever 
he tried to rush madly back to begin another 
stroke. The Captain increased his painful agita- 
tion by scolding him without mercy. Duncan 
Howe himself had been humiliated, and he was 
swayed by a natural desire to *' take it out of " 
somebody else. 

At length the threatening tragedy befell. 
Hector could not help stealing a forbidden glance 
at Suzette. He looked aside just long enough to 
be thrown clear out of his stroke. His heavy oar 
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handle smote the next man in the small of the 
back with great violence, and the stricken Number 
Two, dropping his oar and clapping his hands to 
the place of contact, set up a howl of anguish. 
The Captain wrathfuUy glowered at the culprit and 
thundered : 

" Get out of the boat, McGrath I You are a 
confounded nuisance. You need not train with the 
squad any longer, either. You are certainly the 
limit." 

Crestfallen and very sore at heart, Hector 
crawled aft and slunk into the dressing-room with- 
out even looking at the girls grouped along the 
other side of the tank. In his one appearance in 
the role of a real athlete he had been fairly anni- 
hilated with the most disgusting publicity. The 
tragic feature of the episode was not overlooked 
by Jim Stearns, who blazed up in a flare of swift 
anger and resentment. Forgetting his resolve to 
have no more disagreements with the Captain he 
strode over to him and exclaimed in a fierce 
undertone : 

" I call that dirty mean and uncalled for. Why 
couldn't you wait until the girls had gone before 
throwing him out of the boat and firing him off the 
crew? There isn't a finer, sandier man in college 
and you have made him feel like a whipped pup. 
His * Prom ' girl is over yonder. You must have seen 
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him talking to her. This was Hector's great day 
and you went out of your way to spoil it for him." 

The crew Captain was in no mood to be lectured 
by one of his own men, Jim Stearns least of all, 
and the sorrows of Hector Alonzo were the last 
straw to top the burdens of a disturbing afternoon. 
He was given no chance to speak his own mind, 
however, for from the far side of the tank room 
rose a shrill, quick tumult of alarm, following a 
resounding splash. He turned to spring along the 
intervening runway but Jim Stearns moved faster 
and with readier presence of mind. 

The inquisitive and keenly interested damsels 
had crowded closer and closer to the brink of the 
unguarded platform, laughing at their escorts' 
warnings, until a careless step and the increasing 
pressure of those behind her had caused Miss 
Suzette to sway forward, clutch at empty air and 
topple plump into three feet of water. As a tank 
drama it had its obviously ludicrous features, but, 
alas, the aquatic prowess of the robust maiden was 
handicapped. In pitching forward she had col- 
lided with the cement bottom of the pool and the 
shock somewhat stunned her. 

There were shrieks of horror and dismay, 
wringing of hands and incipient hysterics, while 
oarsmen jumped overboard and floundered toward 
the lovely victim, and two immaculate escorts 
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hopped bravely in, top hats, frock coats and all. 
It was Jim Stearns, however, who first reached 
the corner of the tank in which Suzette was strug- 
gling to regain her breath, her wits, and her foot- 
ing with indifferent success. He cleared the boat 
and its oars like an acrobat flying over a row of 
circus elephants and fairly skittered across the 
water, scooping up the girl and deftly lifting her 
to the platform whence she had tumbled. It was 
neatly done, and greatly humiliated the escorts 
who crawled forth in dripping discomfiture amid 
an appalling wreckage of " glad rags." 

The heroine soon came to herself, declared 
between gasps that she was no more than bruised 
and drenched, and refused to be carried into the 
trophy room and properly resuscitated. The oars- 
men who had scurried in all directions to find a 
doctor were recalled, and Hector Alonzo, without 
his shoes and buttoning his collar as he ran, flew 
off to find a cab. Her fine plumage wilted, her 
picture hat floating forlornly in the tank, water 
streaming from her hair, Suzette Aiken met the 
absurd situation with laughing assurance. Her 
eyes were bright as she looked up at Jim Stearns 
who hovered at the edge of the excited throng. 

" As thrilling a rescue as if we had planned and 
rehearsed it, Mr. Stearns," she blithely addressed 
him. " Our introduction will hold water, I am 
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sure, although it was a bit informal. It was a 
ridiculous performance on my part, but you were 
very gallant and I thank you heartily." 

The hero stammered, colored most becomingly 
and promptly removed himself to the seclusion of 
the dressing-room, routed by sheer weight of num- 
bers. The only discordant note of this melodrama 
was voiced in the comment of another belle of 
" Prom Week " whose view-point may have been 
warped' by envy: 

" I wonder if she meant to fall in the tank. It 
would be just like her to take a ducking on the 
chance that the great Jim Stearns would be the 
man to fish her out." 

Whatever the emotions inspired in the manly 
bosom of Jim Stearns, it is worthy of notice that 
he went early to the Junior Promenade in the even- 
ing and lost no time in presenting himself at the 
box in which Suzette Aiken held court. The 
Armory was aglow with light and color, with 
flowers, bunting and trophy banners; with the joy- 
ous presence of hundreds of girls and undergradu- 
ates in the bloom of their early twenties; life an 
enchanted land, the world their playground. It 
was an atmosphere to be enjoyed with no thought 
of to-morrows, a draught of pleasure brewed for 
the smiling lips of Youth. 

That fickle squire of dames, Jim Stearns, had 
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forgotten his gloomy and unaccustomed role of 
woman-'hater. It was his habit to take life as he 
found it, wearing his heart on his sleeve, equipped 
with what Stevenson recommends for the golden 
age of twenty-one, " a fine, whirling weather-cock 
of a brain." His friends had ceased to view his 
romances seriously, but he regarded each new 
divinity as his destiny and was not a whit dis- 
couraged at finding himself heart-whole and fancy- 
free a few weeks or months thereafter. A critical 
survey of the Armory boxes convinced him that 
Suzette Aiken was the belle of the " Prom," or as he 
phrased it in the jargon of the campus, " the 
smoothest queen in, the bunch." In an evening 
gown which Jim later described to a chum as 
" white and fluffy and shy a few sleeves and col- 
lars and things," she was indeed a superb young 
creature and appeared to be nothing the worse for 
her misadventure. She gleefully recalled it as 
Hector McGrath led the tall oarsman into the 
box. 

" Hector is a stickler for etiquette, Mr. Stearns. 
I dare say he thinks you ought to have waited for 
an introduction before pulling me out of the 
water. Do you mind being called a hero ? " 

" I have been expecting that kind of a disaster 
every year. In fact, I was well up on the life- 
saving drill and all primed for you," replied Jim. 
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" Sorry you had to be the victim. The water was 
as wet as If you had fallen off a dock and offered 
me the chance of a genuine, full-sized rescue." 

" I am very glad that you were the rescuer, even 
though it was only pocket-edition heroics," said 
Suzette with a frank glance of admiration which 
went straight to the mark. 

The music began and Jim whirled her away 
from Hector Alonzo who gazed after this well- 
mated pair with serene approval. Suzette 
was enjoying herself, which was what he most 
desired, and he trotted off to find his own partner 
for this dance. A little later in the evening Jim 
and the " smoothest queen " preferred to sit out 
a two-step in a corner of the box, by which time 
he had discovered that he had found another 
affinity. Bred in a country town, he had rarely 
met the kind of girl who could talk athletics, 
books, dogs, horses and national politics with 
intelligence to match her enthusiasm. He was a 
modest, unspoiled young hero for all his popu- 
larity, but he thrilled to the admiration of his 
prowess which this breezy, outspoken girl con- 
veyed in subtly flattering ways. She leaned for- 
ward, resting her rounded chin in her hand, her 
face glowing with animated interest, as she went 
on to recall to his memory : 

" And when you were hurt in the second half 
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of the last Princeton football game and they 
dragged you out from under a twisting heap of 
men, and you lay all limp and sprawled out, I felt 
faint and queer. You had been playing the whole 
game for Yale in that half and the score was tied, 
and nobody else could seem to gain ground 
through the Princeton line. And when you stag- 
gered to your feet and hobbled over to your place 
and took the ball on the very first line-up and 
plowed clear through left tackle for ten yards, I 
stood up and shrieked. Then came your thirty- 
five yard run and the winning touchdown I Your 
face was all smeared with blood and mud and 
your jersey ripped off your back. It was like 
watching the last stand of some old Crusader in 
hand-to-hand battle. Didn't it make you deter- 
mined to do or die when you heard thirty thousand 
people roaring and shouting in the grand stands?" 
"No, I didn't hear them at all," said Jim sim- 
ply. " It is all tommy-rot, if you will pardon me. 
Miss Aiken, to suppose that a good football team 
in a big match plays to the grand stands. They 
have their work cut out to play the game and hear 
the signals. Why, I am scared to death at the 
opening line-up of a Princeton or Harvard game. 
And as for the start of the boat race at New Lon- 
don, I am so shaky that I'd fall out of the shell 
if my feet were not strapped in." 
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" I don't believe a word of it 1 " impetuously 
cried the girl with a quick intake of breath. 
" Hector has told me a lot about you and " 

She looked up and bowed with a start of sur- 
prise while Jim heaved himself to his feet and 
glared at the Captain of the crew who was waiting 
to say: 

" Our dance, I believe, Miss Aiken. Pardon 
me for breaking in on you." 

The girl smiled a trifle wickedly, and mur- 
mured : 

" Ah, yes, Mr. Howe. I am sorry that Hector 
has not come back. He would be so glad to see 
you again. Will you excuse me, Mr. Stearns? " 

Hector returned in the nick of time, however, to 
complete a tableau which amused the girl more 
than the trio of men involved. The two oarsmen 
nodded to each other as if they would have pre- 
ferred a meeting with bare knuckles, while Hector 
Alonzo's amiable temper was up in arms at recol- 
lection of his athletic downfall. Duncan Howe 
was not in the least diplomatic, but he saw the 
urgent need of clearing this hostile atmosphere, 
and with a sheepish glance at Suzette he managed 
to say: 

" Maybe I was hasty with you to-day, McGrath. 
If you want to try it again, report at the ' Gym ' 
to-morrow afternoon." 
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" Much obliged," returned Hector with a 
sweeping bow, " but you know what happened to 
Humpty Dumpty when he fell off the wall. All 
the king's horses and all the king's men couldn't 
put him together again. I am the sorest little crew 
man you ever fired and I expect to mix war medi- 
cine for some time." 

Duncan Howe marched stiffly off, looking ner- 
vous and perplexed as if he wished himself well 
out of a predicament in which the girl on his arm 
might make him even more uncomfortable. As 
for Suzette, she felt that she was a leading figure in 
a pretty quarrel among the oarsmen of Yale, and 
was rather proud of it than otherwise. She had 
resented the grievous humiliation of Hector, yet 
the Captain of the crew was one of the " biggest 
men in college," she piously reflected, and she 
intended to be " nice to him," the most dangerous 
mood in which he could have encountered her. 

Jim Stearns dutifully wrenched himself away 
from the alluring scene at eleven o'clock, mindful 
of training rules, but as he hurried across the floor 
to make his adieus at Hector's box he was dum- 
founded to discover that martinet, the captain of 
the crew, in the act of begging Miss Suzette Aiken 
for an " extra." 

" Breaking his own regulations. He won't be 
out of here by midnight," murmured the Stroke. 
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" The old fool ! She must have landed him, hook, 
line and sinker." 

With virtuous mien he bade the girl and her 
mother good night, explaining without a glance at 
his embarrassed Captain : 

** I am broken-hearted at having to go to bed 
so early, Miss Aiken, but we crew men have to live 
by iron-clad rules, and no excuses go with this 
year's Captain. He is a regular Rock of Gibraltar. 
Why, hello, Howe I Coming along with me, 
aren't you ? " 

" It — it won't hurt you to stay a bit longer if 
you want to," muttered the Captain while he 
fidgeted and cleared his throat. " You have my 
permission, Stearns." 

" Couldn't think of it. I believe in discipline 
all the time. Good night," declaimed the Stroke, 
whereupon he stalked toward the exit like a sol- 
dier who heard the trumpet call of duty, while the 
demeanor of the Captain was ludicrously akin to 
that of a small boy caught red-handed in an apple 
orchard. At breakfast next morning Hector 
McGrath reported to Jim as follows : 

" You old Spartan, I saw you break away and 
trot home to your little bed. But as for Duncan 
Howe I Oh, it is awful I How could he do it I 
He hung around Suzette until all hours, waiting 
for a few kind words, ready to sit up and beg, 
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or lie down and play dead, or any old thing to 
please her. Upon my word, Jim, he made a sol- 
emn ass of himself. You might think he had 
never met a real live girl before. Oh, no ; it didn't 
bother me a little bit. She will live through this 
wide-shouldered, square-jawed hero epidemic and 
learn to like a genuine man with more money than 
athletic trophies and more heart than muscle. 
Then it is Hector to the center of the stage. 
Enjoy yourselves." 

Jim Stearns whistled. The situation was com- 
plicated. Hector Alonzo had reserved his climax 
and went on to say : 

" The haughty Captain was grinding his teeth 
like a nutmeg grater before she finished with him, 
for she would insist on singing your praises, Jim. 
I threw up signal rockets and tried to warn her 
that he was likely to throw a few fits if she kept it 
up, but there was nothing doing. My intentions 
were the best, but now Howe will make it hotter 
than ever for you in the boat. I don't mind seeing 
him squirm, for he gave me a dirty deal in the 
tank. But I don't want to sec him hostile toward 
you, Jim, and Suzette has jolted him clean off his 
foundations." 

** When does Miss Aiken go to New York? " 
asked Jim, dreamily regarding the campus gate- 
way through the nearest window. 
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** She tears herself away at two this aftemoon. 
You will be as welcome as flowers in spring if you 
want to see her off/' 

'* I will be there, old man. I am inclined to 
give Duncan Howe a run for his money, with your 
kind and generous permission." 

** Go as far as you like, Jim. I won't lose any 
sleep over your romancing along for a while. It 
seems to please the girls and it doesn't do you a 
bit of harm." 



CHAPTER III 



''the girl proposition" 



SEVERAL days of warm sunshine and south- 
erly winds late in February thawed the ice 
on river and harbor, and Captain Duncan 
Howe, stf oiling down to the boatfcouse, discovered 
that a heavy working barge might be put afloat. 
The first eight scampered down from the gymna- 
sium like colts turned into a spring pasture. Less 
hardy young men might have considered this win- 
ter jaunt a good deal of a hardship. Shattered 
cakes of ice were drifting past the boathousc, the 
air was so keen that the spray froze in drops 
wherever it fell, and the men's teeth chattered as 
they launched the long barge with practiced ease. 
It was too early in the season to risk taking out 
the steam launch, and an undergraduate coach, 
bundled in sweaters until he resembled a chunky 
polar bear, climbed into the coxswain's seat 
Deftly dodging fragments of ice, the barge was 
paddled down the narrow stream into the broader 
reach of the Quinnipiac River. 
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At the word the eight men reached for the 
water with questing blades and felt as if the barge 
was trying to run out from under them. Spray 
flew from bow to stern, and the coach waxed 
mildly profane as the icy water splashed in his 
face. He knew, however, that the crew had not 
yet adjusted itself to the responsive craft, and 
tried to be patient. It was not long before they 
began to find themselves, as an orchestra swings 
into an overture after the discordant tuning of 
instruments. Setting a slow pace, Jim Stearns 
could feel his men behind him lengthen their 
swing and settle more and more into the old hard 
catch and long drive of the Yale stroke that he 
knew so well. The slavery of the tank was for- 
gotten. The clumsy barge was another step to- 
ward the slim, skittish racing shell and the joy of 
hard work well done in long practice pulls beneath 
the blazing sun of early summer. 

Anxious to make the most of this early season 
afternoon on the water, the coach kept the barge 
moving up the winding river, shooting under one 
low bridge after another until the lonely, gray 
marsh stretched away on either side. Before long 
dusk would begin to steal across this melancholy 
landscape and reluctantly the homeward journey 
was begun. Careful steering was required to keep, 
clear of piling, stakes, and stranded ice floes as 
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the barge raced down the tortuous channel. The 
coach, who strained forward with the tiller ropes 
in his benumbed fists, breathed easier when he had 
safely passed the shadowy opening of the last 
bridge and saw the glimmering river widen toward 
the head of the harbor. 

The course was clear and straightaway for a 
third of a mile, and the crew made the barge 
quiver as they lifted it in a spurt for home. The 
coach was shouting approval when there came a 
ripping crash, the boat twisted, lost headway, and 
then slid clear of the obstruction which had raked 
her bottom fore and aft. 

** A blasted oyster stake and it split her wide 
open," sung out a man in the waist. " She is fill- 
ing up like an old hat." 

"Pull for the shore, and pull like Hades I" 
yelled the disgruntled coach. " Wow, she is half 
full already. Hang onto yoUr oars if she sinks 
from under you." 

It was a most uncomfortable calamity. The 
nearest shore was a hundred yards away, and as 
the oarsmen swung the splintered barge around, 
the tide caught her broadside on and swept her 
against a mass of floating ice against which the 
oars cracked and rattled as they clawed with des- 
perate haste. A moment later the helpless boat 
drifted into a nest of oyster stakes at the edge of 
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the channel and was pinioned fast by the outrig- 
gers. She had filled so rapidly that the crew, 
pluckily trying to row to the last gasp, were floun- 
dering in water to their waists, spluttering lan- 
guage hot enough to keep them from freezing 
where they sat. 

" All hands abandon ship I " roared the coach. 
" Kick your feet clear and hang onto the gun- 
wales. Ugh I but this is a mess." 

The shivering oarsmen plopped overside, and 
clinging to their foundered craft shouted for help 
with the volume of so many steam sirens. There 
were no other river craft in sight, the honest 
oystermen . of Fairhaven having tied up their 
sharpies and gone home to supper. It meant utter 
helplessness to stay many minutes immersed to the 
chin in this arctic tide, and the coach, who had 
taken command of the situation, cried out in trem- 
ulous accents: 

" Every man grab his oar and scramble across 
that big ice-cake to port and make a swim of it 
for shore. It can't be far to shallow water. The 
Captain and I will lead the way. Come on, 
Howe." 

" I can't swim a stroke," faltered the crew Cap- 
tain. ** Go ahead. FU stick it out somehow until 
you can send a boat." 

" Go ahead nothing I " snorted Jim Stearns, who 
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was treading water alongside Howe. " Til haul 
you ashore, but you certainly make me tired. Why 
the devil don't you know how to swim? " 

He splashed to the crumbling edge of the 
stranded ice-cake, hauled himself out, dragged his 
oar after him, and sprawling on his stomach, 
heaved and tugged until the Captain was puffing 
beside him. The other two men of the port side 
were close behind them and lent a hand as Dun- 
can Howe rolled off and was held up and towed 
across the shoreward strip of deep water. It was 
no small task, for their strength was fast ebbing 
and the cold was deadly. One by one the casta- 
ways fought clear of the tide, found footing, and 
tottered to the frozen marsh above high-water 
mark, where they fell to rubbing benumbed arms 
and legs and wringing, their sweaters. 

" All present and accounted for," mumbled the 
coach with a sickly grin. " Now pick yourselves 
up and run for the boathouse as if the Old Harry 
was after you. Don't forget your oars. They 
cost six dollars apiece." 

Duncan Howe was too exhausted to keep pace 
with the string of unfortunates who flitted across 
the marsh like distressful ghosts. Jim Stearns felt 
the strain of the extra exertion he had endured, 
and fell back to plod along beside the Captain. 
They were in no mood to talk to each other, and 
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it was not until the boathouse loomed in the dark- 
ness that Howe muttered : 

" Much obliged to you. I won't forget it." 

" I couldn't leave you hung up to an oyster 
stake," grunted the Stroke. " But for Heaven's 
sake, learn to swim I I can't be eternally fishing 
people out of the wet." 

The advice was wise enough but it was bitter 
medicine to swallow. Duncan Howe had never 
been more miserable in mind. Brave and ready in . 
any situation ashore, he had made a wretched show- 
ing in such a trifling mishap as a wrecked barge, 
helpless and incapable of taking charge of his 
crew. And Jim Stearns of all men had bundled 
him ashore like an old woman. It stung him to 
the quick, also, to dwell with such tortured re- 
flections as these : 

" Of course Miss Aiken will hear all about it. 
A pretty figure I cut, and Jim Stearns makes 
another play as a grand stand hero. First he hauls 
her out of the water and then, confound him, he 
yanks me out. Why, she will think it's a regular 
habit of his. Of all the rotten hard luck! It 
makes me sick." 

This may serve to show that Duncan Howe 
had not forgotten the night of the Junior "Prom." 
A more illuminating searchlight was turned upon 
his emotional processes by Hector Alonzo Mc- 
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Grath who wandered into Jim Stearns' room in the 
evening after the shipwreck. The Stroke was 
studying hard for the morrow's recitations, but he 
tossed his books on the window-seat and pulled the 
visitor into the nearest chair. 

" You haven't dropped in for a blue moon ! " 
cried Jim. " Where the deuce have you been hid- 
ing yourself? You haven't been at the eating 
joint for two days." 

" Oh, I was trying for the nine until I was fired 
day before yesterday. The Captain yelled at me, 
' You throw as if you had a wooden arm and you 
handle a bat as if you had a wooden head.' I 
threw the cursed bat at him and my resignation 
along with it, and went down to New York to see 
Suzette Aiken. She is at the Holland House with 
some Pittsburg people. She can't lose me, though 
my stock is way below par since ' Dunk ' Howe 
threw me out of the tank in full sight of the 
audience. Say, Jim, I hear you saved him from 
drifting out to sea to-day as the human icicle. He 
wouldn't have to reduce his normal temperature 
very much at that. I shall chase down to New 
York next Sunday with this juicy tale to tell 
Suzette. She will call you more kinds of a darling 
of the gods than ever. And as for ' Dunk ' 
Howe, here is where I put another spike in his 
coffin." 
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" Don't be hasty, Hector, even to a hated 
rival," counseled Jim. ** It's not fair to him to 
let her know about this barge business. He did 
the best he could. She wouldn't understand. 
Give the devil his due. I don't like Howe and he 
hates me, but we want to play the game on the 
level, and he is no coward; you know that." 

" But man alive 1 " exclaimed Hector, striding 
the floor, **didn't he turn up at the Holland House 
last Sunday afternoon to call on Suzette and treat 
me as if I were a worm of the dust? Oh, yes, 
indeed, he went to New York all right. He has j 

it bad, Jim. You fall in love only skin-deep, but ( 

when a bull-headed man with no sense of humor, 
like Duncan Howe, gets a severe attack of petti- 
coatitis, it jolts him to the center. Why don't you 
run down with me to see her next trip? The 
more the merrier." 

There was mischief in the oarsman's handsome • [ 

face as he chuckled : 

" I think I will have to go you. Hector." 

" It will be like taking candy to Suzette," 
rejoined that blithesome youth. ** I strive to 
please her, and at present her fancy runs strongly 
to Yale stroke oars. In fact, I am violating no ; 

confidences when I say that my own welcome will \ 

be stronger if I fetch you along. She said as much 
on Sunday in the presence of that gladsome wight, ! 
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Duncan Howe, and it didn't seem to cheer him 
up a whole lot." 

" You are a queer kind of an ardent wooer," 
observed Jim. " Not that I mean to cut in on your 
trail without fair warning, but do you honestly like 
to have a lot of other chaps fussing around your 
best girl? Why you actually egg 'em on." 

" Suzette and I have been chumming it for a 
dozen years," calmly returned Hector. " * Boys 
and girls together ' and all that sort of thing. 
Nothing sentimental about us. Good night; I 
have a recitation or two in the morning myself." 

Jim Stearns picked up his books, but it was not 
easy to anchor his thoughts to Political Economy 
and English History. Mirrored in his mind was 
the vivid image of Suzette, and it fired his fancy 
afresh to know that she wished to see him. It 
would be tedious to follow the prolonged reverie 
of this impulsive young man who discovered that 
it was vitally important for him to journey to New 
York and enjoy the sunshine of Suzette's presence. 
Thereupon he found it necessary to write her a 
letter to this effect. His headlong pen straightway 
informed her that nothing short of mortal illness 
or sudden death could prevent his pilgrimage, 
after which he proceeded to express his devotion 
with a warmth and eloquence which might have 
startled Hector Alonzo McGrath from his atti- 
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tudc of Platonic neutrality. In fact, the ardent 
pen ran clean away with the writer who read the 
letter aloud with much enthusiasm and murmured 
approvingly : 

** That is a corker of an epistle, if I do say it 
myself." 

Catching up a cap, he was about to clat- 
ter down the dormitory stairway to the campus 
mail-box when there ascended the refrain of an 
excessively sentimental Spanish ditty sung in a 
high, quavering tenor. Presently there danced 
into the room a featherweight of a youth of 
swarthy complexion and vivacious manner who was 
still carolling gaily while he snapped his fingers 
like castanets. This was none other than Jim 
Stearns' room-mate, and they made an oddly con- 
trasting pair of fast friends, the towering, big- 
boned Anglo-Saxon and the small, dark, animated 
South American, Spanish in every drop of his 
blood. Son of a former President of a Latin- 
American republic, Bolivar Martinez had come to 
Yale from a small preparatory school in Mary- 
land, friendless, forlorn, " a fish out of water." 
Jim Stearns had met him in the class-rooms, pitied 
his isolation, and then grew fond of him, the up- 
shot being that young Martinez was asked to share 
the rooms of " the most popular man in his class." 
Jim, being matter-of-fact by comparison, was con- 
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tinually amused by the intense emotibns of Boli- 
var. Boyish in some ways, the South American 
was a precocious man of affairs in others, and his 
moods occasionally staggered his room-mate, 
whose world of action was bounded by the campus 
elms. 

To-night Bolivar Martinez was in a state of 
tremendous effervescence. Slamming the door be- 
hind him and making sure that Jim was alone, he 
snatched a wicked-looking machete from its place 
in the wall decorations and wildly flourished the 
blade as he declaimed, ** I am no longer the good 
little rah-rah-rah Yale boy to-night, Jim. Behold 
a soldier of freedom ! " 

" You will smash the chandelier, you crazy 
little bantam ! " roared his room-mate, tucking the 
warrior bold under one arm and slamming him 
down on the cushioned window-seat. ** What's 
the matter now? One glass of musty ale, I sup- 
pose, or else you have had another letter from 
home. Give me that butcher-knife or I'll spank 
you." 

** It is the letter from home," piped Bolivar 
from beneath the heap of cushions with which Jim 
was rapidly burying him. " My father tells me 
that the revolution will be ripe, maybe in one more 
month. Then he will fight to be President again. 
He does not send for me, but 1 must go when the 
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fighting begins* Hooray, brek-^e-ke-kex, a la 
machete ! " 

"If you try to run away I will have you locked 
up, you bloodthirsty runt ! " vehemently exclaimed 
Jim. " Your father doesn^t want you messing 
around under foot while he has a revolution to 
handle. Why, you will be the coxswain of this 
year's varsity crew if you behave yourself and 
don't blow up. Howe is going to give you first 
chance because of your good work in the class races 
last fall." 

'^ Me, a veteran of two revolutions, a Captain 
In the army? " cried Bolivar in high disdain. " I 
have told you how I led my company in four bat- 
tles, Jim. What is it to be coxswain of the crew 
beside that, eh, my Jim? It is children's work. 
When the call comes for my country to be freed 
from the tyrant, I am a man, you bet your boots ! 
You do not understand." 

** But the revolution isn't going to break loose 
on the campus to-night," coaxed Jim. " Be good 
and simmer down, Bolivar. You have gone up in 
the air twice before this year, and that daddy of 
yours hasn't touched off the fuse yet. Soak your 
head and go to bed. What you want to do is to 
get In condition to steer the crew through the eye 
of a needle whenever Duncan Howe sends for 
you." 
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Jim reached for his cap, and the letter which he 
had been about to mail fluttered to the floor. He 
dove for it with unseemly haste, and Martinez, 
diverted from his patriotic outbreak, exclaimed : 

"Ha! Hal Women and War! It is a letter to 
a senorita ! I see it in your eye. Is it to the last 
one or to the next one? What you want to do is 
to go soak your head, and get into condition to 
row the crew through a stone wall. I am ashamed 
of you, Jim. You have the grand nerve to be 
scolding me/* 

The Stroke hurled a book at the audacious 
patriot and tramped downstairs without deigning 
reply. After mailing his letter to Suzette he re- 
sisted the temptation to visit a friend or two and 
hastened back to his interrupted studies. Passing 
into the shadowy entry-way he heard the noise of 
ascending footsteps, not the quick tread of youth, 
but a shuffling, uncertain progress marked by fre- 
quent halts as if the long flights sorely taxed wind 
and limb. Jim raced up three steps at a time as 
was his habit, and soon overhauled the leisurely 
pilgrim who was clinging to the balustrade and 
grunting aloud: 

" If I'd a-knowed that lall these yerc crew 
gen'lemen lived on th' roofs I'd sure hesitated 
some befo' undertakin' to search 'em out fo' Cap'n 
Howe." 
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" Why, hello, Julius Caesar Jones ! " cried Jim. 
" Looking for me ? Give us a hand and I'll tow 
you the rest of the way." 

The ancient colored man removed his battered 
hat, bowed courteously, and fumbled in his gar- 
ments whence he withdrew a handful of envelopes. 
Vender of peanuts and pop-corn to many genera- 
tions of Yale students, mascot in honorable stand- 
ing to Yale athletic teams for thirty years, Julius 
Caesar Jones was a campus landmark, an institu- 
tion of hoary dignity. That he was proud of 
carrying a message to a crew-man was evident in 
his bearing as he gratefully declined Jim's aid and 
toiled up behind him. Somewhat shaky, but stand- 
ing as erect as he could, Julius Caesar entered the 
sitting room, wiped his wrinkled face, and pomp- 
ously handed Jim one of his fistful of wivelopcs 
with a ceremonious gesture. 

" From th' cap'n of th' Yale university crew, 
suh," he wheezed. " Very impohtant infohmation 
to Mistah James Montgomery Stearns, Stroke of 
th' Yale university crew. Cap'n Howe entrusted 
me with distributin' these yere documents to all 
th' crew this evenin' without fail." 

"Thank you, Julius; sit down and rest your- 
self," cried Jim. " Oh, you Bolivar, bring out a 
cigar for Mr. Jones ! " 

The "important document" read: 
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" My Dear Stearns : 

" The crew training table will begin to-morrow morn- 
ing. You are expected to meet the squad in front of 
Osborne Hall at seven o'clock sharp for the walk before 

breakfast. ,, ^ , 

Yours truly, 

" Duncan Howe." 

" To-morrow morning ! " repeated Jim angrily. 
** A week earlier than usual. The blundering old 
fool. Why didn't he give us more notice. That 
means I can't leave town without his permission. 
Well, I will be totally jiggered! I wonder if he 
did it to keep me away from New York next 
Sunday?" 

Mr. Julius Caesar Jones stirred uneasily, 
scratched his white head and was plainly agitated 
by this outbreak of lese-majeste against the Cap- 
tain of the crew. 

" Beg pa'don, Mistah Stearns," he timidly ven- 
tured, " but Cap'n Howe 'splaincd to me that he 
meant to give you all notice at th' boathouse to- 
day, but bein' wrecked an' all froze up made him 
disremember it. Thank you kindly, an' I'll be tot- 
terin' on my way." 

Bolivar Martinez escorted the old man to the 
lower landing while Jim sat with his head in his 
hands and sadly said to himself : 

" I just wrote her that nothing on earth could 
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stop mc. If I asked Howe for leave to go, I 
must tell him the reason. Tell him I want to 
spend Sunday with the girl he is all broken up 
over? I can see him letting me off. I believe I 
will take a chance and go anyhow. By George! 
ril ask him just for devilment. Think how much 
he will enjoy turning me down." 

He risked breaking his neck in a pell-mell exit 
from the dormitory, and dashed across the campus 
to the Captain's rooms. The absurdity of his 
errand tickled Jim's sense of humor, and he wished 
he had brought Hector Alonzo McGrath along. 
** Come in," a heavy voice answered to the knock, 
and Jim entered, to find the Captain grinding away 
at his books for dear life. Glancing up from 
under a green eye-shade, Duncan Howe regarded 
his caller with blank surprise, and said with an 
effort to be courteous : 

" What can I do for you? Sit down." 

" I just received your notice about the training- 
table," blandly announced Jim. " It puts me in an 
infernally awkward hole. In fact, I simply must 
go out of town next Sunday. It is almost a matter 
of life and death." 

** Anybody sick? Anything wrong at home? " 
queried the other with overt suspicion, yet striv- 
ing to be fair-minded. 

" No — o; I have to be in New York. Pledged 
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my word. Can't possibly break it. It will make 
no difference with my crew work if I start in at 
the training table a day later. Of course, I felt 
that I ought to consult you." 

" In New York! " and Duncan Howe bristled 
like a mastiff. " You can't expect to leave town 
without telling me your business, and you know it. 
What kind of a game is this? Are you going to 
kick up ructions with discipline all the season? " 

Young Mr. Stearns foreborc to smile, and his 
voice was almost apologetic as he sighed and made 
answer : 

"If you have to pry into my personal affairs, I 
have an engagement with Miss Suzette Aiken." 

The stolid Captain was aroused for once, but he 
gripped the arms of his chair and controlled his 
wrath sufficiently to growl : 

" You have the nerve of the devil. No, you 
can't go. That is, I mean — I don't want you to 
think I have any personal bias in the matter. Oh, 
confound it I I don't mean to say that at all. But 
this crew isn't going to chase out of town after 
petticoats; I don't care who the girl Is. Forget it." 

" All right; if I don't go I shall send her word 
that Duncan Howe wouldn't let me," pensively 
murmured the scapegrace Stroke. " It sounds 
funny, doesn't it — ^under the circumstances? " 

" You will do nothing of the kind. That 
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sounds as if — as if — I cared whether you — ^Oh, 
hang it, get out of here! You can't go to New 
York. It's purely a matter of discipline. Train- 
ing rules must be lived up to." 

*' Especially on the night of the Junior ' Prom,' " 
sweetly commented Jim. " I never did find out 
what time you went to bed. If I had known you 
were going to be so inconsistent and disobliging I 
would have left you in the river this afternoon. 
You are really peevish. Training too hard? I 
told you so. The Captain gone stale already." 

With this parting volley the Stroke drifted into 
the outer darkness ' while his Captain swore vio- 
lently and was not ashamed of it. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MUTINY I 

JIM STEARNS had lost his head and was 
yielding to an unworthy impulse when he 
carried out his threat of going to New York 
to see Suzette Aiken. The few hours' ab- 
sence from New Haven on Sunday would neither 
interfere with the work of the crew nor impair his 
physical condition, yet he knew he was guilty of 
the first breach of training discipline during his 
college career. Convinced that any kind of pun- 
ishment was most unlikely to follow so harmless a 
misdemeanor in the case of the best oarsman in 
the boat, a little devil of perversity seemed to have 
led him to defy Duncan Howe and set his author- 
ity by the ears. His conscience was not wholly at 
ease, however, and he was careful to hide from 
Suzette the fact that he was a truant from the 
training table. Hector McGrath, who played 
cheerfully his part as second fiddle in this senti- 
mental pilgrimage, took it for granted that the 
admirable Jim could do no wrong and presumed 
him to be on lawful leave. 
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They dined with Suzettc and her mother, and 
the oarsman eschewed all but the plainest dishes 
of the menu which Spartan denial won him compli- 
ments which he did not in the least deserve. He 
forgot all about his shameless flight from New 
Haven after he had audaciously persuaded Suzette 
to walk up Fifth Avenue to the Park while Hector 
stayed behind to entertain Mrs. Aiken. There 
could have been no more loyal friend than Hector 
Alonzo, but the girl's mother found him absent- 
minded and a trifle melancholy. While he made 
a brave effort at small talk he was saying to 
himself : 

" Hang it all, I never saw Suzette look dreamy 
and foolish with any other fellow. I haven't been 
worrying my head about flighty old Jim, but it 
looks to me as if she was taking him seriously. 
When they went sailing off up the Avenue — umph 
— she never looked at me like that. Oh, pshaw, I 
am a trouble-hunting ass. As a matrimonial prop- 
osition Jim is impossible^ — no money except a 
skimpy allowance from a grouchy old uncle — oh, 
I beg pardon, Mrs. Aiken I What was that ? Was 
I really mumbling to myself? Result of overstudy 
most likely. The professors at college have 
warned me to let up. What were you saying just 
now ? I am afraid it got past me." 

It was Jim Stearns who sihowed symptoms of 
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an addled intellect during the journey back to New 
Haven in the early evening. His conversation 
was flighty, and he occasionally burst into song. 
Hector was wrapped in his own thoughts, and hav- 
ing at length battered himself into a comforting 
conviction that his fears for the heart of Suzette 
were moonshine, he veered off on another tack and 
burst out: 

** Look here, Jim; * Dunk ' Howe is a bully man 
in a hard race, because he hasn't sense enough to 
know when he is licked. And he will be an awfully 
hard loser on the girl proposition. Nobody ever 
saw him look cock-eyed at a damsel before Suzette 
put the magic spell on him. You will sec him 
hot-footed on her trail next summer, halting only 
for food and water. And the more she uses him 
as a human doormat the better he will like it. As 
for you, you sentimental old syndicate, you will be 
dippy about her and coax yourself into a frenzy 
just as long as she jollies you and treats you 
prettily. I know you. But for Heaven's sake, 
don't tease Howe any more, and don't let this girl 
business get mixed up in the Yale boat. First 
thing you know there will be a smash-up in the 
crew if you are not blamed careful." 

Jim laughed, threatened to punch Hector's head, 
and dismissed the warning as so much " piffic." 
When he reported at the training table next morn- 
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ing, however, Duncan Howe refused to speak to 
him. The Captain had been greatly disturbed by 
the Stroke's disobedience of orders, but he was 
loth to provoke a more serious outbreak, and after 
threshing the matter over in his own mind had 
decided to await the coming of the head coach, 
Mr. " Bob " Steele, during the Easter vacation, 
and let him shoulder the responsibility of handling 
this unruly member of his flock. Duncan Howe 
felt that his own position was unspeakably awk- 
ward because Jim would be sure to construe any 
severity toward him as prompted by " the girl 
proposition." 

As a rule, the dozen men chosen to meet three 
times a day at the training table were a congenial 
company, survivors of the fittest. Their day began 
with a brisk walk around the town Green before 
breakfast, whetting lusty appetites to razor edge. 
The ensuing onslaught on steaks, omelets, moun- 
tains of toast, and potatoes to match, was truly 
titanic. They would have bankrupted a boarding 
house in a fortnight, wherefore the Yale navy con- 
ducted its own commissary and footed bills of a 
size to stagger the imagination. 

The serious rift in the good-fellowship of Dun- 
can Howe's crew was more perceptible at the 
training table than elsewhere, for the Captain sat 
facing the Stroke. A week or so after the open 
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break between them the atmosphere became fairly 
congealed. The campus postman crossed the 
path of the early morning walk and, being a kind- 
hearted person, halted long enough to fish from his 
bag several letters, among them one for Jim 
Stearns. The square envelope bore the crest and 
legend of the Holland House, and the handwrit- 
ing was obviously and dashingly feminine. The 
tanned countenance of the Stroke Oar kindled with 
surprised delight, and he shot a triumphant glance 
at Duncan Howe who was a prey to very different 
emotions at that moment. Jim dropped behind the 
procession and read his letter, the most interest- 
ing parts of which ran as follows : 

" We shall be in New York only a week longer, and of 
course I am disappointed that you cannot come down 
again. But your note received this morning explains it 
perfectly. It is a shame that the Captain of the Yale 
crew should be so narrow-minded, fussy and disobliging. 
I wonder if you are as sorry and broken up as you say. If 
you are not trying to flatter me, it is fine of you to think 
of duty first, and I admire you for it. Mother and I 
have suddenly decided to go abroad for two months this 
spring, sailing by the Mediterranean route just before 
Easter. So I may not see you again. Hector said that 
he expected to invite us to New Haven for a day to go 
out in the launch and see the crew row on the harbor, 
but under the circumstances he refuses to ask any favors 
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of Captain Howe. And of course I would not have you 

mention such a thing to him for worlds. We hope to be 

home in time for the race and to congratulate you upon 

another splendid victory. Until then, au revoir, and with 

delightful memories of Trom* Week and a Sunday in 

New York. » p. , 

bincerely yours, 

" SuzETTE Parsons Aiken/' 

Presetftly Jim found himself at the Captain's 
elbowj^and with an impulse of unpardonable wick- 
edness muttered aloud as if he were absent-mind- 
edly laboring to decipher badly tangled hand- 
writing : 

" Captain, narrow-minded, fussy and disoblig- 
ing . . . fine, and I admire you for it." 

Looking up with a confused start, Jim jammed 
the letter in his pocket and stalked onward with an 
air of rapt meditation. Duncan Howe had over- 
heard what it was meant that he should hear, and 
his appetite at breakfast was so far below par that 
his neighbors volunteered sympathy which he re- 
sented with much heat. In his serious-minded, 
heavy way he was suffering the pangs of jealousy, 
and they hurt him sorely, even more than the sus- 
picion that somehow he had been placed in a false 
light. 

One day slid into another until the Easter vaca- 
tion drew near. The crew men were to remain in 
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New Haven as prisoners of duty while the home- 
ward exodus scattered the college to the four 
winds. They might have been allowed to leave 
town over Sunday of the holiday week, but Howe 
preferred to hold them together without respite 
because of fhe expected arrival of the great 
'' Bob " Steele, head coach. The crew had been 
shifted into the racing shell only a few days earlier, 
the work was ragged and uncertain, and the Cap- 
tain was desperately anxious to have his men bet- 
ter in hand for the inspection of the very critical 
Mr. Steele. 

Shortly before the Easter vacation Bolivar 
Martinez was taken to the training table as cox- 
swain of the crew, a selection merited by his work 
during the latter weeks in the barge. Fiery of 
temper and impetuous of action he had an old 
head on young shoulders and had learned to know 
good rowing while steering one of the fastest 
Freshman eights that had ever pulled at New Lon- 
don. Two days before Mr. " Bob " Steele was 
due to appear, Duncan Howe's men seemed to 
have reached the crisis of an appalling slump in 
form. Even after a long afternoon of dogged 
fendeavor, the shell could not be made to travel 
without rolling the outriggers under; the swing 
had no rhythm, and every man felt as if he were 
lifting the weight of the boat with his own weary 
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back. In vain the Stroke Oar strove to infuse the 
soggy eight with his own dash and focused energy, 
and anxiously asked Martinez, doubled up in the 
stern : 

" What can be the matter back there ? Are they 
all laying down on me? She feels like a canal 
boat." 

" Get your hands away quicker, all of you. 
Keep your blades lower and feel, for the water. 
You are swinging all over the boat," bawled the 
coxswain. 

" 'Vast all I " yelled the Captain, bending over 
his oar and wiping the sweat from his eyes. " This 
is awful I Turn her around, coxswain, and get 
straightened out down fthe harbor and keep her 
going till I tell you to stop. By Judas I this crew 
stays out here until the shell runs on her bottom, if 
you have to go home in the dark." 

.The men had been worked harder than was 
usual so early in the season, and needed careful 
handling to tide them over this spring ** slump." 
Because they were uncommonly strong and heavy 
the captain had laughed at the idea that they 
might go stale, but nevertheless the crew had lost 
its spontaneity, and the sensitive shell felt the dif- 
ference. On this unhappy afternoon the captain's 
show of temper made the men sullen and unlike 
themselves. The obstinate rolling of • the shell 
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bred irritation and weariness, and when they 
should have been humored their hard-bitted Cap- 
tain stormed at and scolded them. 

As the shell shot beneath the drawbridge into 
the open harbor, Duncan Howe called to Jim 
Stearns to shove up the stroke and hold it there. 
" Put her up I Oh, get that stroke up ! " shrieked 
the coxswain. Jim strove to obey, but his men 
failed to respond with instant co-operation. They 
were discouraged, out of harmony with each other, 
uncertain of themselves. Jim pulled doggedly, 
more and more disgusted, praying that Howe 
might have tact and wisdom to see the futility of 
trying to mend such an "off day " as this had 
proved to be. Presently a fresh breeze swept in 
from the Sound and tossed the water into choppy 
waves which bothered the oarsmen and made them 
swing more unevenly than before. 

Jim Stearns set his teeth hard and swore under 
his breath as he struggled to drive the stubborn, 
rebellious shell. He was fagged and angry and 
near the breaking strain as they labored past Long 
Wharf, and Howe gave no order to head home- 
ward. Bolivar Martinez was quick to perceive 
that an outbreak was brewing and bent forward 
to say to Jim in an undertone : 

" You will not be a quitter. Don't get mad. 
It will soon be over." 
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Jim stared past the coxswain and panted 
brokenly : 

" The damn lunatic. Does he want to kill his 
crew? ril tell him what I think him in about a 
minute more. I swear I believe he means to send 
us over the whole four miles to the red buoy." 

The wind bore the fiercely muttered words back 
to the Captain. They were like sparks applied to a 
fuse whose train had been laid through weeks and 
months. Jim Stearns' careless taunts, his insolent 
defiance of discipline, even his unwelcome crit- 
icisms, had been so many latent explosives. Now 
the Captain felt that his crew was going to pieces 
just before the head coach was coming to inspect 
his work, and his toil and anxiety seemed to have 
resulted in wretched failure. Duncan Howe was 
slow to anger, but he was urging his crew down 
the harbor with a blind, unreasoning determination 
to punish them for their wretched rowing. His 
wrath was bitterest against the Stroke Oar, and 
deep in his heart was a greater provocation, for 
there was no forgetting that a girl had come 
between them. On another day he might have 
overlooked the mutinous outburst, and it would 
have been wiser for him to take the Stroke Oar 
aside in the boathouse as man to man. But he 
could not control himself, too many impelling 
causes spurred him to force the issue with Jim 
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Steams then and there, and in a voice that trem- 
bled with excess of passionate resentment the 
Captain yelled : 

*' 'Vast, coxswain. Let her run. What did you 
call me, Jim Stearns? A damned lunatic? If you 
can't keep your mouth shut I'm lunatic enough 
to kick you out of this boat, and you will stay out. 
And you can make your choice right now. You 
will row when I say so, and you will go where I 
tell you or you quit the crew to-night. Get ready, 
coxswain. Head her for the red buoy." 

Jim Stearns pulled his oar inboard and folded 
his arms. His sun-burned face took on a shade of 
pallor as he flung back over his shoulder : 

" I'll row back to the boathouse, but I won't 
pull another stroke down the harbor. Go ahead 
and kill your crew. You can take your choice, you 
fat-head 1 A nice time you'll have with the head 
coach, you will." 

Breathless silence reigned in the shell, while the 
Captain stared overside, brooding in bitter perplex- 
ity over a situation so calamitous that it spelled 
ruin to his hopes of winning the Harvard race. 
He had taken his stand, however, and he believed 
that he must fight it out to the bitter end, regard- 
less of results. His pose became dejected but he 
said, at length, with a long sigh : 

" We will row on down the harbor, fellows. I 
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won't be bluffed like this. Set the stroke, Number 
Seven. Stearns, you are a passenger. Get your 
oar out of the way." 

The other oarsmen were almost awe-stricken, 
unable to realize the portentous meaning of this 
decision. Jim Stearns quitting the crew in dis- 
grace? It was preposterous. The seven men 
roused themselves and began to row toward the 
red buoy in obedience to the Captain's order while 
the Stroke Oar sat idly on his seat, an outlaw and 
a rebel, seemingly indifferent to his fate. It was 
perfunctory oarsmanship, and after a half mile 
had been covered at a laggard pace, the Captain 
told the coxswain to turn around and steer for the 
boathouse. He had forced the fight, lost the 
finest stroke oar in college, and worse than this, 
taken the heart out of his crew. Wretchedly de- 
pressed, nursing the embers of his wrath and 
unable to perceive how he could have taken any 
other course, Duncan Howe could think of noth- 
ing more to say while the seven men paddled to the 
landing stage and listlessly disembarked. At the 
coxswain's command they lifted the dripping shell 
from the river, swung it over their heads and 
plodded into the boathouse, Jim Stearns stalking 
ahead of them in gloomy isolation. The Captain 
paused at the door of the dressing-room and 
addressed them with awkward effort : 
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" It is a good deal better if you say nothing at 
all about what happened this afternoon. I — hope 
you don't blame me. I am trying to do my duty. 
We will do our best to win, anyhow, but if we arc 
licked, why, you will know who lost the race for 
us — the man who quit. Yale doesn't want quitters 
at any price." 

Jim Stearns was pulling his jersey over his head 
and had stepped forward as if to speak. During 
the melancholy homeward journey he had begun 
to be a prey to misgivings and regrets, to come 
back to himself, and veer toward a mood of recon- 
ciliation. But to be called a " quitter '* before his 
comrades was too bitter a dose to swallow, and he 
promptly foreswore all notion of waving a flag of 
truce. Duncan Howe hurried out of the boat- 
house alone, and with his departure the pent-up 
discussion found voice. The other men were for 
patching up a peace on any terms, and their sympa- 
thy was more with the Stroke than with the 
Captain. Bolivar Martinez made an end of the 
argument by grasping Jim's arm and leading him 
into the street with the vehement advice : 

" You come away and cool yourself off. I do 
not know which is the biggest fool — ^you or the 
other hombre. It is like two children when they 
are tired and quarrel at each other. Ah, yes, I 
know," and Bolivar nodded sagely, " there is a 
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woman in it. I have been there myself. Let us 
go and eat somewhere by ourselves." 

" You bet I won't go near the training table 
again," was Jim's savage comment. " I was tired, 
Bolivar. I have been tired for the last week. I 
guess I am going stale and didn't know it. But 
maybe this will make Howe wake up and learn to 
handle his men with some sense. I can't sit in the 
same boat with him, and that's all there is to it." 

The tall oarsman's voice broke and there were 
tears in his eyes. The reaction was overtaking him 
and he had caught a glimpse of what his mutiny 
would mean to himself and to the college. 

Bolivar was shrewd enough to intrude no more 
advice, and they walked arm in arm up Chapel 
Street toward the beckoning elms of the campus. 
Waiting in front of their dormitory they spied the 
bent figure of old Julius Caesar Jones, faithful serv- 
itor of Yale athletics and traditions. He was 
garbed in his " Sunday suit " of rusty black, and 
had the air of one on most important business 
bound. Baring his white head with dignified 
deference to the Stroke and coxswain of " the Yale 
university crew " he observed with solemn intona- 
tion: 

" Has you got a few of yo' precious minutes to 
spare fo' me, Mistah Stearns? I know I'se intru- 
din', but it's mos' impohtant business, please, suh." 
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** Come on up, Julius; never too busy to have a 
session with you," replied Jim with the first smile 
of the afternoon. ** Got another grandson you 
want me to stand godfather to? " 

" Nothin' as good as that," quivered Julius 
Caesar as he climbed the stairs. He slid timidly 
into the sitting-room, obsequiously accepted the 
chair offered him and confided : 

" Tse in sore distress, Mistah Stearns. As you 
knows, I'se been official mascot of th' Yale base- 
ball team for fo'teen years. Every Easter time 
they has tooken me on the Southern trip, an' every 
June time Tse been on th' bench at the Princeton 
and Harva'd champeenship games, jes' a-rootin' 
an' a-gruntin' for good-old-Yale-drink-her-down. 
I kin take you to heaps an' heaps of alumnuses any 
Commencement time, Mistah Stearns, gen'lemen 
what has been gone from here years an' years an' 
is come back to their class-reunions; an' you ask 
them who was it that rooted in th' home run that 
won that Harva'd game, an' who hoodooed th' 
Princeton pitcher that time, an' who put th' kibosh 
on th' heavies' hitter the iminy had, and made him 
fan th' wind. Julius Caesar Jones! that's who 
they'll tell you every time. Same way with foot- 
ball. Please, suh, Mistah* Stearns, when you 
licked Harva'd an' Princeton las' fall, couldn't 
you jcs' feel me a-gruntin' an' a-mascottin' fo' you 
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on the side-lines ? Didn't yo' heart tell you it was 
all day with Yale without her reliable ol' mascot 
was tcndin' to his job ? " 

There was such anxious pleading in the old 
man's wrinkled features that Jim was moved to 
reply : 

** I surely swear that you're the real thing as a 
Yale mascot, Julius. All others are imitations. 
We might get along without the President of the 
college, but Yale would go plumb to smash with- 
out you. Why, the nine starts off on the Easter 
trip to-morrow. You ought to be turning hand- 
springs for joy." 

Julius Caesar collapsed into his rumpled gar- 
ments and his eyes were piteous with woe as he 
faltered huskily: 

" They ain't goin' to take me away with 'em 
this year, Mistah Stearns. Fse a back-number, so 
th' Cap'n tells me in very polite words. He says 
I'se too old to pack aroun' with th' team. But 
that ain't th' real reason. I'se been throwed in th' 
discard, trompled on, an' cut loose from my job 
by a dawg. Yes, suh, they has picked a new mas- 
cot, a pizen-face, whopper-jawed, bandy-legged, 
snaggle-tooth bull-dawg, for a mascot, an' they 
calls him * Handsome Dan.' " 

Julius Caesar sighed, pensively regarded his 
sympathizing audience and concluded: 
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'' Th' students is differen' from what they used 
to be. They forgets their oV fren's. An' when 
th' grass am green on th' diamond, an' th' grand- 
stan's is overflowin' with folks an' brass bands, an' 
all spangled with flags, they'll be cheerin' fo' an 
ornery, low-down buU-dawg instead of Julius 
Caesar Jones. I'se took the liberty of comin' to 
you, Mistah Stearns, to apply for a job as mascot 
of the university crew. Cap'n Howe is a fine 
man, but he's short an' crusty sometimes, an' you 
is jes' as impohtant. They ain't never had no 
real mascot at New London, an' I'sc spry enough 
to earn my keep aroun' the quarters at Gales Ferry. 
I don't care a whole lot 'bout livin' without I can 
be a mascot till I die." 

Jim's lip quivered. He was oddly touched by 
this tale of woe, for the tragedy of the old negro 
was akin to his own. The mascot and the Stroke 
Oar were comrades in misfortune, and to each the 
glory of Yale had meant everything worth while. 
Indignation followed Jim's compassion and he 
exclaimed: 

" It is a dirty outrage, Julius. We won't stand 
for it. If the nine doesn't want you, I will see 
that you go to New London with the crew, if we 
have to hold a college mass meeting — that is — that 
is — " — ^and he went lamely — " I may not be with 
the crew at New London, but Mr. Martinez, the 
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coxswain, will look out for you and make you 
official mascot, sure. The President of the navy 
is a chum of ours and he has a heart as soft as 
mush." 

" You won't be with th' crew? " gasped Julius 
Caesar aghast. " Pa'don me, suh, but my hearin' 
ain't as smart as it used to was. Of cou'se you is 
goin' to stroke th' boat. Bless my stars, you'se 
jokin'." 

" No ; I have decided to quit. You will hear 
all about it soon enough." 

" He is off his base, Julius; forget it! " Bolivar 
broke in, and turning to Jim he cried angrily : 

" Howe asked the fellows to keep mum. That 
means he is going to put it up to * Bob ' Steele 
when he comes. He has begun to weaken already. 
You sit tight and you will be back in the boat 
pretty soon. Anything more we can do for you, 
Julius?" 

The mascot was unable to fathom this tangled 
situation and could only stammer his heartfelt 
thanks as he rose to depart. Bolivar Martinez 
was about to open the door for him when he caught 
sight of a letter which, shoved through the slit 
in the panel, had fallen to the floor of the room. 
The coxswain picked it up, started at sight of the 
familiar South American stamps and postmarks, 
and hastily tore it open, forgetting all about the 
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humble Julius Caesar Jones. With a yell of 
amazed delight Bolivar banged the door shut, and, 
rushing over to his room-mate, exclaimed: 

"It is from my father. The revolution is 
already begun by this time. See here, he wrote 
ten days ago and said it was ready to go off, pop, 
pop. Ah, ha, my Jim, I can stay here no longer. 
I am off in an expedition with arms and ammuni- 
tion which sails under very secret cover from New 
York this week, maybe to-morrow. My father 
tell me so. He does not tell me to come, but I 
am going. Hush 1 not one word. Everything de- 
pends on nobody knowing anything." 

** You seem to forget your worthy friend, Mr. 
Jones," drily observed Jim. " You started to 
show him out but you didn't. Now, he's too 
scared to move." 

The unfortunate mascot was much worse 
frightened when Bolivar darted at him, grabbed 
him by the throat, shoved him against the nearest 
wall and fairly hissed in his ear: 

" I was too excited to remember you just now, 
but I swear I will kill you if you tell one word of 
what you have heard me say to my friend. Rise 
up your right hand. Swear by all the saints, swear 
by the twenty-four feet of the Twelve Apostles, 
that you will never whisper one little word, never, 
never. If you do, I promise to come back to 
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college and cut your head off with the machete 
yonder." 

"I — I — I — Good Lawd, Mistah Martinez, no 
need o' bein' so ha'sh with me 1 '* gasped Mr. 
Jones, while he rubbed his throat and sidled to 
the door. " I sw'ars it all an' more too. Le'me 
go away from here. I'se all shook up an' 
trembly." 

He fled as fast as his aged legs could bear him, 
while Bolivar observed with manifest relief: 

** He is all right. I was a little bit excited. 
Now, Jim, this is no more a false alarm. I must 
chuck up the college, the crew, everything. It is 
the bugle call of Liberty I hear. I go to Oriente 
in the secret expedition. I know who is the agent 
of my cause in New York. He will tell me where 
to find the steamer and when she will make the 
sneak for Oriente." 

"Chuck up the crew?" sputtered Jim, taken 
aback by this hair-trigger decision. '*Why you 
can't do that, Bolivar. You are the only first-rate 
coxswain on hand. The college would never for- 
give you. Don't be rash. Think it over. I won't 
stand for it." 

" And you arc the only first-rate stroke in col- 
lege," snapped Bolivar with flashing eyes. " And 
you have gone back on the college for nothing at 
all. / have an excuse that I am proud of. Yale 
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expects every man to do his duty, you bet your 
boots, and I know where my duty is." 

Jim winced at this blow in the face from an 
unexpected quarter. He had let his private grudge 
eclipse his own sense of loyalty to the college, and 
Bolivar's ultimatum led him to look at his 
rebellion from a new angle. Most inconsistently, 
however, the enormity of his comrade's offense 
was uppermost in his mind and he implored : 

" Great Scott, man, your father isn't pining 
for you I Read his letter again. He is just telling 
you the news. I'll bet he doesn't say a word about 
your sailing with this outlaw expedition. Your 
duty is to stick by Yale until after the boat race 
and then you can get shot full of holes as fast as 
you like." 

" No, no; I cannot promise, Jim. I will sleep 
with it to-night, and maybe I can see it your way 
to-morrow. But my heart is no longer at Yale. 
It is in the grand republic of Oriente. No, I will 
eat no supper. I am too much excited. I will go 
and talk to a chap from South America who is in 
the Law School. He is a no-good little man, but 
he talks Spanish and I long to hear it to-night." 

Abruptly left to himself Jim Stearns turned his 
thoughts supperward, and was about to wander 
disconsolately down to Heublein's when he noticed 
an unopened letter on his desk. It must have been 
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delivered earlier than Bolivar's war correspond- 
ence and picked up by the " sweep " who kept the 
rooms in order. Jim's frown lifted, for he knew 
that dashing, angular hand, and he read half- 
aloud : 

"A thousand thanks for the flowers and crew photo- 
graphs which I found at the hotel when we came on 
to-day. Our steamer, the Carnatic, sails from the White 
Star pier at noon to-morrow. Hector telegraphs that he 
has missed so many recitations that he can't see us off 
without risking an enforced vacation. Of course it was 
only a joke when you wrote that you would be on deck 
to sail with us, but it sounded most delightful. Good 
luck to the Yale crew and its Stroke Oar who is a bounden 
slave to duty. 

" Hastily yours, 

" SUZETTE." 

" Hum-m, I haven't the nerve to see her off," 
dismally reflected the fallen hero. " I am in Hec- 
tor Alonzo's class now, a has-been. That is one 
end of my troubles that I don't dare think about. 
It looks to me as if I had played right into Dun- 
can Howe's hands on the girl proposition. I am 
surely down and out with Suzette, though she 
doesn't know it." 

He slouched into the dusk of early evening, 
feeling like an outcast, and sought the seclusion 
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of a cafe far downtown, dreading to sec a friendly 
face, afraid that the news of his mutiny had 
already leaked out. When he lounged back to his 
rooms, the outer door was open and he was 
startled to see Duncan Howe sitting on the edge 
of the divan. Jim balked in his tracks, and from 
the doorway glowered at the Captain of the crew 
who rose and said with a simple frankness which 
became him very well : 

" I have just been talking over the telephone 
with Mr. Steele in Philadelphia. I thought I 
ought to put the situation up to him, as head coach, 
as soon as possible. Of course his decision will be 
final if he takes up your case. He wants me to 
let him handle it, as he expects to be here day after 
to-morrow. My instructions are to keep you out 
of the boat until he comes, but to have you eat at 
the training table in case he should happen to 
overrule me and want you back on the crew." 

" I don't know whether I will stay in training 
or not," replied the other ungraciously, although 
he was inwardly ashamed of himself. " I will talk 
to Mr. Steele when he turns up, but until then I 
take no orders from you." 

" Be as nasty as you like. I shall have a pretty 
story to tell * Bob ' Steele," retorted the Captain. 
** Yale ought to be proud of you. If you are not 
at breakfast I shall take it that you are done with 
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rowing. What an infernal ass you have made of 
yourself." 

Without waiting for a reply to this righteous 
judgment the Captain took his departure, leaving 
James Montgomery Stearns not at all pleased with 
himself. 
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CHAPTER V 

IN PURSUIT OF BOLIVAR 

WHEN Jim Stearns awoke next morning 
the chapel bell was ringing, and he 
dove for his clothes with the horrified 
exclamation : 

** First time I ever missed the walk before 
breakfast! Oh-h, by Jove, I forgot I I didn't 
mean to show up." 

Jarring realization returned as his brain cleared 
of the fog of deep sleep and he found himself 
reluctant to mingle with the throng in chapel. 
His mental attitude had considerably shifted over- 
night. Cleansed of the bad temper which had 
come from overwork in the shell on the day 
before, he perceived that he had been hot-headed 
and foolish. After all, was it the " sandy " Yale 
way to sulk in harness or bolt from duty because 
it was hard? And when Duncan Howe had come 
to him and confessed like a man that his author- 
ity had been overruled, he, Jim Stearns, had been 
churlish and mean-spirited. The emotions of 
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youth ebb and flow in swift tides and the Stroke 
Oar was twenty-one. 

He supposed that Bolivar Martinez had gone to 
join the crew at the campus corner before break- 
fast, but looked into his room on the chance that 
he, too, might have overslept. The bed was 
empty and so were the bureau drawers which had 
been dumped on the floor amid scattered garments, 
shoes and a chaos of odds and ends. The room 
looked as if Bolivar Martinez might have been 
whisked away by the tail of a cyclone. Jim stared 
at the wreckage and picked his way to the closet, 
a prey to alarming suspicions. Raincoat, riding- 
boots and suit cases were missing. Stepping into 
the sitting room he looked for the machete which 
Bolivar had been wont to brandish in his exalted 
moments. It had vanished from its hook beneath 
the draped flag of the republic of Oriente. Jim 
guessed the truth, but hoped the fugitive might 
have left him some message of farewell. Skewered 
by a cork-screw against the outer door he found a 
leaf torn from a notebook, on which Bolivar had 
scrawled with shaky fist : 

" My Beloved Old Jim : 

" I do not care to wake you up. You will raise a grand 
row and maybe make me a captive. I am hustling to take 
the first train to New York this morning. All night I 
have kicked and fussed on my sleepless bed and my mind 
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IS made up solid. It is my dear country that calls me to 
fight for her to the death. I will hate myself for ever 
and evermore if I do not offer her my life in a hurry. Do 
not try to find me. I go to the rendezvous to sail with 
my comrades. Go back to the glorious crew, my Jim, 
row like the devil for Yale, and keep kind thoughts in 
your noble heart for the coxswain who has to fly the 
coop. I will write to you from the field of battle. Adois. 
Esta bien. Rah-rah-rah, Yale. 

" Your devoted 

" Bolivar." 

" Vamoosed right under my nose," groaned 
Jim. " Gone hell-bent, and the crew is shy a cox- 
swain. If there is any way to overtake him Fll tie 
him hand and foot and lug him back." 

The Stroke Oar was overflowing with excess of 
zealous virtue. He was almost ready to eat hum- 
ble pie from the hands of the head coach, and like 
a new fledged reformer he was intolerant of 
another's backsliding. Bolivar Martinez, there- 
fore, must be yanked back to college by the hair 
of his head. Jim began to paw over the litter 
in the banished patriot's desk on the chance of 
finding a clue to his flight through New York. 
Bolivar would of course steer a straight course for 
the headquarters of the revolutionary agent. Be- 
hind bolted doors the ardent youth had once con- 
fided the name of this elusive gentleman, together 
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with the password of the sacred cause. Jim re- 
called " Libertad " as the magic word, but the 
name and address of the purveyor of this espe- 
cial brand of South American liberty was in the 
limbo of forgotten things. At length by sheer 
luck the seeker unearthed a letter from Bolivar's 
volcanid sire which had been sent in care of the 
New York agent and forwarded to New Haven. 
Joyously Jim stuffed the envelope in his pocket and 
prepared to run Bolivar to cover. If he could 
persuade him to return, nobody would be the 
wiser and the escapade need not be known on the 
campus. 

"I can be back to-night if I head him off before 
he beats for the open sea," thought the oarsman. 
"If he knows that I intend to go back to the 
crew, it will have some weight with the little 
idiot. My cutting the training table to-day will 
make no difference, as long as I am suspended from 
the boat. * Bob ' Steele is sure to read the riot act 
to * Dunk ' Howe as soon as he sizes up the situa- 
tion. Then with Bolivar restored to his right 
mind things won't be so rotten after all." 

Three hours later this athletic pursuer popped 
out of the Grand Central Station and headed for 
the North River waterfront of New York. The 
man he was looking for bore the name of ** Sefior 
Pedro Cabanas," and his business was ostensibly 
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that of a ship broker. Presently Jim found him- 
self skirting a noisy torrent of trucks and wagons 
and armies of cursing longshoremen shoving 
freight into cavernous holds or emptying them to 
the clatter of donkey-engines and the creak of der- 
rick booms. He lost headway, fascinated by this 
roaring maritime activity and gazed at the fun- 
nels of a liner whose black bulk overtopped the 
warehouse beside which she was berthed. A blue 
peter flew from her foremast, cabs were rattling 
in and out of the pier-shed and spruce cabin stew- 
ards were running this way and that. 

" Sailing day, all right," said Jim to himself. 
" And that is the White Star Line pier. Suzette 
Aiken sails at noon and there Is her steamer." 

The search for Bolivar had loomed as the more 
important mission, for Jim was sternly resolved 
to cleave to the path of Duty forever more. But it 
meant no more than a matter of minutes to run 
across the street to the Carnatic, enjoy one warm 
hand clasp and bid her godspeed and f are-you-well. 
He could look her fairly in the eyes, those incom- 
parable eyes, and be unashamed, for had he not 
repented of his behavior toward Yale and the 
crew? Propinquity was the all-conquering argu- 
ment, and he followed the call of this allurement 
with no more than an instant's hesitation. 

As he plunged into the traffic of the street, ab- 
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sorbed in blissful anticipation, a hansom pulled 
up to avoid running him down. Its passenger 
was a broad-shouldered man of middle age, 
slightly gray, with a jaw expressing much deter- 
mination. Had Jim Steams turned his head he 
would have recognized this capable looking gen- 
tleman as Mr. " Bob " Steele, solid man of busi- 
ness, and in his leisure hours head coach of the 
Yale crew. Having landed from a railroad ferry 
a few minutes earlier he was bound to lower 
Broadway to meet a number of financiers before 
going on to New Haven. He almost bit his cigar 
in two at sight of Jim Stearns, who vaulted the 
end of a blockaded truck and vanished inside the 
crowded pier-shed. 

** What in blazes is he doing away from New 
Haven? " blurted Mr. " Bob " Steele. " Didn't 
Howe give him my message ? Boarding a steamer 
— ^well, I am jiggered I Hi, there, cabby I" and 
he rammed his fist through the trap in the hansom 
roof, " let me out here. Wait for me outside the 
pier yonder. That was Stearns; I could swear to 
it, although he was gone in a wink." 

With surprising agility, for his girth, Mr. 
Steele hopped from the hansom and raced down 
the wharf in the wake of his runaway stroke oar, 
muttering as he pounded along : 

" Have they all gone flighty at New Haven? 
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This boy was always skittish to handle, but I have 
had no trouble with him. Just like him, though, 
to think he has disgraced himself by kicking over 
the traces, and bolt from college." 

Meanwhile Jim Stearns was looking anxiously 
along the crowded promenade deck of the Carnatic. 
He was taller than most of the voluble passengers 
and their friends who blocked his progress, where- 
fore Suzette spied him before he had caught a 
glimpse of her. She waved a greeting hand, and 
with a joyful flourish of his hat Jim tried to work 
his way to the rail against which she was leaning. 
A stout woman in front of him became jammed in 
the press like a cork in a bottle, and while he was 
trying to circumnavigate her he heard his name 
shouted from rearward. Screwing his head 
around he discerned the rugged features of Mr. 
" Bob " Steele who was buffeting a path toward 
him. Jim was caught between the devil and the 
deep sea. His thoughts whirled dizzjly. Here 
was the head coach in a vast hurry to overhaul 
him, and a few yards beyond was Suzette 1 The 
situation was more than awkward; it was impossi- 
ble. At all hazards the girl must be kept from 
hearing the shocking story of his suspension from 
the crew. The outspoken " Bob " Steele would 
be sure to mention the fact. To explain his 
absence from New Haven would be to betray Boli- 
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var's secret. Unless this threatened meeting were 
instantly averted Jim was positive that Suzette 
would hear enough to jolt her Yale hero from 
his pedestal and shatter him beyond mending. 
The dilemma was heartbreaking, but there was no 
choice of decisions. Like a runaway schoolboy, 
Jim sidled behind a ventilator, and was screened 
from the vision of " Bob " Steele. He was still 
within range of Suzette, however, and she waited 
his coming with smiling eagerness. 

" So near and yet so far," sighed the hapless 
oarsman. " I never can make it. He will nab 
me right before her eyes. Right here is where I 
make a break for the tall timber." 

He audaciously wafted a kiss over the heads of 
the intervening passengers, shouted " bon voyage 
and God bless you," and doubled toward the near- 
est cabin doorway. With never a glance behind 
him he bolted down the staircase to the dining 
saloon. Skirting the tables and the people grouped 
for tearful farewells, he fled forward as if making 
for the goal posts with a football tucked under 
one arm. At last the hunted athlete sighted 
another stairway and gained the deck above. Be- 
low him was a baggage gangway, and he took it 
in long leaps, making for the shelter of the ware- 
house and its heaps of freight. " Never touched 
me I " he muttered as he stole shoreward. Once 
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he halted to peer through a doorway at the steam- 
er's tall side, but he could not see Suzette, and 
fearing the head coach might be returning to the 
pier he betook himself along West Street. 

" That's the dizziest game of foUow-my-leader 
I ever tried to play," he observed to himself. 
" Me after Bolivar and * Bob ' Steele after me, 
and — ^whew — ^how am I ever going to square it 
with the girl in the case ? It leaves me in the very 
deuce of a mess all around. Duncan Howe will 
be madder than ever when he hears where I was 
caught, and I am queered with the crew some 
more." 

Just then he saw a freshly lettered sign in the 
window of a ship-chandler's shop, " Pedro 
Cabanas, Marine Broker." 

" ' Women and War,' as Bolivar says. They 
catch me coming and going," sighed Jim. " It is 
out of the frying-pan into the fire." 

He entered the shop, and an elderly man with a 
beard like the oakum he dealt in, rose from behind 
a tier of coiled hawser and inquired what was 
wanted. 

" It is the gent with the Dago name that you're 
after," said he in answer to Jim's polite question. 
" He is movin' so fast these days that he's out 
when he's in, and vicey-versey. His office is back 
yonder. Is he there? I dunno. Ask him." 
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The information was confusing, but Jim 
thanked him cordially and stepping over a pile 
of pulley-blocks and a row of anchors he knocked 
at the door of the small room partitioned across the 
back of the tarry shop. A dapper, sallow young 
man of about his own age confronted Jim and 
asked him to enter. He was smoking a black 
cigar of such length and girth that he appeared to 
be equipped with a bowsprit. Unshipping this 
spar with one hand, an athletic feat which Jim 
viewed with respect, he emitted a cloud of acrid 
smoke that enveloped them both in a dense fog. 
Jim coughed, pawed the air, and asked if this were 
Senor Pedro Cabanas. 

** He is not here. What can I do? Will you 
tell me your name ? " replied the sallow young 
man with the stilted intonation which marked Boli- 
var Martinez's use of English. " Will you have 
a cigar? " 

" No, thanks; I am in strict training. One of 
those black warriors of yours would wreck my 
health. Have you been smoking that one more 
than two or three days ? " 

"In trainin'?" asked the other. "What is 
that?" 

" College athletics — Varsity crew — ^Yale — same 
as my friend Bolivar Martinez. Of course you 
know him? " 
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The sallow young man pensively regarded his 
cigari waved a slim hand and observed with an 
indifferent manner : 

" I have heard of his father. The son is a stu- 
dent in the University of Yale? Ah, that is fine. 
What you want to see Senor Cabanas about? " 

"About Senor Bolivar Martinez, who must 
have been in this cute little office within the last 
two or three hours," and Jim's tone was impatient. 
" See here, I'm the best friend young Martinez 
has in the world. He lives with me ; understand ? 
I know all about it — exactly why he came here to- 
day. I can convince Senor Cabanas that I am on 
the level in two minutes." 

" I am only the clerk. I know nothing about 
anything. Maybe Senor Cafiabas will return this 
afternoon. It is impossible to say more." 

"And Martinez went off with him," snorted 
Jim with rising ire. " Confound it all, I am no 
conspirator 1 Do you want any inside information 
about your game? Why, here is an envelope I 
found in Martinez's desk with your boss's name 
on it. Do I look like a spy? " 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders, studied his 
headstrong visitor and drummed on the table. At 
length he said : 

" I have my orders. I obey. But I will tell 
you so much. If you want to see Senor Cabanas, 
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and it is mos' important, you have -not come too 
late. He will be ashore before night. After that? 
He must tell you himself. Your amigo, Mar- 
tinez? I am blind, I see, hear, say nothing, but 
I am a good fellow. Come and eat luncheon with 
me. You name is Jim Steams ; I know as much as 
that." 

Jim made the best of the baffling situation and 
spent two hours in a comer of a small cafe, where 
he heard only Spanish spoken. It was a pictur- 
esquely exotic resort of South and Central Ameri- 
can exiles, conspirators, coffee and indigo planters 
and touring merchants. Jim's companion was 
called into whispered conference with broken-down 
ship-captains, beach-combers, and down-at-the-heel 
soldiers of fortune who led him into comers and 
earnestly begged favors of some kind. Highly 
diverted by these glimpses of a world flavored 
with romantic adventure Jim went back to the 
waterfront and dawdled until four o'clock in the 
office of Senor Pedro Cabanas. At last there 
breezed into the stuffy little room a portly person 
of a ruddy countenance with a hearty frankness of 
manner wholly at odds with his real vocation. 
His eyes were Irish blue, and his first words con- 
firmed the tale they told. 

"Your name is Stearns, ye tell me. Has me 
young man been givin' ye all sorts of hokey-pokey? 
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Of course I know all about ye. I've read in the 
papers how ye walloped thim Harvarrd lads. An' 
ye look as if ye could do It again." 

The clouds were lifting. Jim felt that he could 
deal with this kind of a man. He laid Bolivar's 
farewell letter on the table and said in a confi- 
dential undertone: 

" There is proof that I am not such a fool as 
I look. And the password of the expedition Boli- 
var wants to sail with is, ' Libertad.' " 

" Right you are ; and do ye want to sail with 
us, you fine, big, strappin' bucko? There'd be 
room aboard for one more. I wish ye'd swap 
places with the young Bolivar. I've trouble 
enough without having him on me hands. But 
I am worrkin' for his daddy, and I don't dare 
leave him behind, tho' I think the old man will not 
be thankin' me for fetchin' him along at all." 

" Nothing doing as far as I am concerned, but 
I am your slave for life if you will help me get 
Bolivar out of it," gleefully exclaimed Jim. 
" That's what I am here for. I am more than 
glad that you look at it my way, Mr. — Senor — 
Oh, pshaw 1 is it really Pedro Cabanas?" 

" Between you and me and that putty- faced lad 
you've been passing the time with, me name is Cap- 
tain Michael O'Shea — ' Foul Weather Mike ' 
O'Shea I'm best known by down to the south'ard 
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of here. 'Tis in confidence I impart it to ye, for 
there's a matter or two of voyages without clear- 
ance papers that I'm wanted for, and Pedro 
Cabanas is healthier and more romantic, bedadi 
Now about that young fire-cracker, the bold Boli- 
var. I trust your face, and I bank on what the 
lad says about ye, so it's come along with me 
to-night, and we'll find him and ye can talk it out 
as brothers of dear old Yale. Uncle Sam may be 
pokin' around here with warrants for Pedro 
Cabanas and friends, so meet me at the end of the 
Red Diamond pier at siven to-night. I may be 
makin' a modest excursion down the Bay. Now 
run away and play." 

At the appointed hour Jim Stearns footed it 
blindly along the pier, until he came to a powerful 
steam-lighter which lay at the far end. Iron-bound 
packing cases were being lowered to her forward 
deck, the crew working with quiet, orderly haste. 
Overlooking them from the string-piece of the 
wharf was Captain " Foul Weather Mike " 
O'Shea who waved a beckoning fist at Jim and 
softly hailed him as he drew near : 

" A word in a whisper to ye, me boy. We're 
taking on the tail-end of a cargo, and waiting for 
a bunch of firemen that was too drunk to ship this 
mornin'. Prisintly we'll be slippin' down the Bay 
to where your college chum is kickin' his heels on 
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the deck of a ship that is goin' to sea to-night, if 
the Lord prospers me law-defyin' enterprise. Hop 
aboard and find yourself a perch in the wheel- 
house. The lighter will bring ye back to town 
before midnight, an' I pray Bolivar Martinez may 
be with ye." 

Jim obeyed orders, keenly interested in this 
novel experience which seemed to have wafted him, 
as by a spell of enchantment, half a world away 
from the Yale campus. From his seat alongside 
the derrick-man whose levers swung and lowered 
the huge boom as if it were a toy, he watched the 
contraband freight pile up on the lighter's deck. 
Presently a carelessly adjusted sling let a heavy 
square box fall with a jarring crash. The derrick- 
man whistled, swore fervently, and remarked In 
an aside to Jim : 

" They ought to be kind of gentk with that 
dynamite. The blamed stuff ain't made to stand 
such rough handling." 

The oarsman gulped, and felt a sinking sensa- 
tion In the region of his waistcoat. " It's all for 
Yale," he murmured with a sickly grin, " but even 
football is a kindergarten sport to this. I wish 
Sefior Mike O'Shea would come aboard and hold 
my hand." 

The last of the ticklish freight was hoisted 
inboard just as " Sefior Mike " returned from a 
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There was much running to and fro on the 
lighter's deck, a confused shouting of orders from 
one vessel to the other, and a succession of grind- 
ing shocks as the wooden guard-rail rolled against 
the steamer's iron side. Jim was bewildered, and 
while he waited on the lower deck of the lighter 
the group of firemen rushed forward in the dark- 
ness and carried him along in the stampede. They 
surged into the bows and bawled for the steamer 
to lower a ladder and let them on board. From 
the unseen bridge came the stentorian voice of 
Captain O'Shea: 

" It's a revenue cutter, boys, and she's after us. 
Haul those firemen aboard. Niver mind the 
freight. We're loaded chock-a-block without it. 
Jump, ye blackguards 1 Stand by to cast off the 
lighter." 

His plans smashed in a twinkling, Jim shouted 
desperately : 

" O-h-h-h, Bolivar Martinez ! It's Jim 1 Jump 
on here and come back home with me. Don't be 
a quitter. I've come all the way after you. The 
crew needs us both." 

Alas, his message was drowned by a long, defi- 
ant blast from the steamer's whistle. He struggled 
to fight clear of the ruck of firemen and regain the 
lighter's upper deck, but there came a faint hail 
from the revenue cutter : 
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" Steamer ahoy 1 Stay where you are. If you 
try to run we shall put a shell into you I " 

There was a panicky rush from the lighter's 
bows to the rope ladder which dangled from the 
steamer's bulwark. Jim tripped, sprawled his 
length and two cursing firemen fell over him. 
Their comrades dragged them clear, and coming 
to Jim hauled him along with them, mistaking him 
in the darkness and excitement for one of their 
own gang. One of the steamer's officers yelled to 
his own crew : 

" Jump down there and bundle those drunken 
swine on board here ; all of 'em I Kick in their ribs 
if they act nasty. They are still full of bad rum. 
Lively, now I We're getting under headway and 
there's no time to lose." 

Right handily the Norwegian seamen swarmed 
down upon the lighter, yanked one fireman by the 
neck, gripped another around the waist and tossed 
a third at the ladder like a projectile. Coming to 
Jim, whose breath had been hammered out of him, 
they slipped a bowline under his arms, and he was 
hauled bodily up the side, kicking, swearing, sput- 
tering. The steamer's plates were freshly painted, 
and the neatly garbed oarsman was smeared with 
oil and lamp-black from head to foot when he was 
heaved over the bulwark by willing hands, and 
gruffly ordered to jump below and " grab a 
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shovel." He showed fight and was gallantly 
clearing a path toward the bridge when the boat- 
swain tackled him below the knees, the second- 
mate smote him on the head with a deck-broom 
handle and an able seaman sat violently upon his 
stomach. His captors pitched him into the fire- 
room hatchway and kicked him down the iron 
ladder, the boatswain foUpwing and jumping on 
his shoulders whenever he clung to the slippery 
rounds and raised his voice in futile, despairing 
protest. 

"You want to see the Captain, do you?" 
grunted the conscientious boatswain. " I s'pose 
you're a shanghaied millionaire, hey? They all 
are. Get to work, you big drunken beach-comber. 
Do you want to be put in irons? " 

Far down in the infernal regions whither Jim 
was violently propelled, a stalwart assistant engi- 
neer lay in wait with an iron bar in his fist, and 
one glance at him convinced the oarsman that 
this was no fit time for further argument. With a 
groan of unspeakable disgust he caught up a 
shovel, pulled open the nearest furnace door as he 
saw the other stokers doing, and began to throw 
in coal from a heap on the greasy floor. A bell 
jangled in the engine-room beyond a nearby bulk- 
head. The hull quivered to the thrust of the 
awakened engines and their clanging chorus 
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swelled to the summons of ** full speed ahead." 
The crack of a rifled cannon sounded from some- 
where outside the ship and Jim's heart jumped at 
the oddly mufiled report as it was borne to him far 
down in the bowels of the hunted vessel. 

" The cutter has really fired at us I " he shouted 
in a tone of the most profound surprise. 

** Shut up and feed that furnace ! " growled the 
engineer, ** or the next shot will be raising hell in 
our engine-room. Make steam, you tarriers I A 
bottle of whiskey for each watch, if you keep a 
hundred and eighty pounds on her till we run 
clear." 

Again the gun barked, and the sooty gang at the 
furnace doors stood on tip-toe with mouths agape, 
waiting for the shell. 

** Never touched us ! " yelled Jim Stearns as he 
ripped off his shirt and waved it over his head. 
" Give her ten strokes to the red buoy and put 
your backs into it. We've got em licked 1 " 

Bare to the waist, begrimed with soot and 
grease, his eyes red with heat and cinders, the 
oarsman toiled like a hero, and the engineer sur- 
veying his splendidly muscled back and shoulders 
and noting the ease with which he swung the heavy 
shovel remarked in a burst of approval : 

** By God! you are a man, you are, and FU see 
that you get a square deal this voyage,'* 
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They heard no more shots, and a little later a 
voice sung down a speaking-tube : 

" WeVe run clean away from the revenue cut- 
ter. She's out of gun-shot and fast dropping 
astern. Set your regular watches and make 
everything fast. We'll be in a heavy sea before 
long." 

Jim Stearns wiped his scorched face and 
straightened his aching back. His head was swim- 
ming with the stifling heat, but he grinned at the 
engineer and asked : 

" Is this my regular watch? " 

*' No ; you don't go on till midnight. This was 
an emergency trick. Go forward and find your 
bunk." 

" Thank you, sir. You may give my share of 
the booze to the other men. I don't touch it." 

" Don't touch whiskey? Man alive, you're no 
steamer fireman 1 " gasped the engineer. " What 
are you ? " 

"I guess I am a practical joke," said Jim as he 
painfully climbed the ladder. Stumbling on deck 
he blessed the cold wind that swept across the 
frothing sea, and speedily refreshed, groped his 
way forward and mounted the bridge. Captain 
Michael O'Shea wheeled about at the sound of 
dragging feet and stared at the half-naked, be- 
grimed apparition which towered in the light from 
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the binnacle lamp. Enraged that an ignoble fire- 
man should dare to invade this sacred quarter of 
the ship he made a rush at him, but the scarecrow 
astonished him by extending a hand and blandly 
remarking : 

" rU thank you to put me ashore, Captain. I 
don't like my job." 

" What — ^who — God save us — it can't be 1 
Come here, you big black beggar. It can't be Jim 
Stearns 1 " sputtered the skipper. " I sent him 
back in the lighter. It is you, by all the saints in 
Hiven, it is 1 And what are you doing here ? And 
what in the name of siventeen hundred divils have 
they been doin' to ye? Why, if I'm in me right 
mind, you're back in New York at this very min- 
ute. Oh, ho 1 I niver saw such a sight. And I'm 
cold sober at that." 

" Laugh, you old pirate 1 " shouted Jim. " You 
kidnapped me and here I am. I don't blame you 
for it, but I'm going to lick your crew in relays. 
Now how do I get back to New Haven ? That's 
what is the matter now." 

** They mistook ye for a fireman and hurled ye 
below 1 " roared Captain O'Shea, holding his sides. 
** Me second-mate is a harrd man. Now I'm done 
laughin', and I'm damn sorry for ye, Jim. I can't 
set you ashore. And I can't ship ye home aboard 
a passin' vessel. I must dodge every smoke and 
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sail I sight. I can't afford to be spoken and re- 
ported. It means cable messages and gunboats 
layin' for me down South yonder. You're booked 
to go straight through to the coast of Oriente, me 
boy. I lose me ship and cargo, and maybe me life, 
and all hands backed up against a stone wall and 
shot full of holes if I take any chances this voyage. 
It means a fine trip for you, though, with plenty 
of fightin' ashore, and it won't cost you a cent." 

" But I can't run away from New Haven. The 
race is less than three months off," and Jim's voice 
broke badly. " Where is Bolivar? Did you bring 
him along with you? " 

"Sure; he's down below eating supper, Jim. 
Me hands have been full since we skyhooted to sea 
two jumps ahead of that revenue cutter. I forgot 
to tell the little rooster that you were alongside. 
Go into me room and scrub up and see if me shirts 
and pants '11 fit ye. Then hop down and surprise 
him. Tell the steward to give you the best layout 
of grub he can loot from the galley. A sweatin', 
swearin' stoker ! I'll bet you were a good one, at 
that. It's a pity we couldn't shanghai the balance 
of the Yale crew and put 'em in the fire-room." 
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CHAPTER VI 

A CAMPUS MYSTERY 

ON the morning of Jim Stearns* departure 
from New Haven, the crew met before 
breakfast as usual at a comer of the 
campus and waited a few minutes for the cox- 
swain. Captain Howe said nothing to his men 
about the intervention of the head coach, and they 
took it for granted that the Stroke Oar had quit 
the training table. The Captain was uneasily hop- 
ing that the mutineer might put in an appearance, 
but after fidgeting for five minutes he said to 
Henderson, Number Three : 

** Run over and see if Martinez has overslept, 
will you? He was cutting chapel pretty often be- 
fore he came to the training table, and I don't want 
his marks to run up any higher. He came precious 
near being suspended last term. You might look 
for Jim Stearns, too, while you are about it." 

Henderson loped toward the Durfee Hall dor- 
mitory, and his long legs made short work of the 
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three flights of stairs. The sitting-room door was 
open and he tramped in with a lusty shout of, 
** Come out of this, you little loafer 1 You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself." 

No sound came from either bedroom, and Hen- 
derson advanced with rising ire to unearth the 
offending coxswain by force. The emptied bureau 
drawers, the litter of discarded belongings and the 
scene of general confusion left in the wake of Boli- 
var Martinez told an obvious tale of a hasty 
journey. Next finding Jim Stearns' bed empty, 
Henderson leaned against a door with hands 
jammed in his pockets, and reflected: 

" The coxswain was leaving town all right when 
he stirred up that mess, and where in thunder is 
Jim 1 This is too much for me. I didn't expect to 
see Jim at the training table, but Howe told me to 
look him up. He can't have gone off to breakfast 
somewhere else as early as this. And by the looks 
of Bolivar's room they flew the coop together." 

Unable to find a clue, he ran downstairs and 
overtook his comrades as they filed across the 
lower end of the Green. There was nothing to 
report beyond the glaring fact, and Duncan Howe 
looked distressed as he queried anxiously : 

" You mean to tell me the coxswain has gone 
away? Did Stearns' room look as if he had been 
packing up? " 
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** Not a bit of it. His pajamas were on the 
floor where he had hopped out of them and his 
suit case was in the closet. The room wasn't 
mussed up in the least. I met their * sweep ' out- 
side, and he said both were gone when he went 
up to wake them at quarter of seven." 

The other men had crowded around the speak- 
ers and Howe tried to reassure them, although he 
was oppressed by a sense of foreboding that he 
had seen the last of stroke oar and coxswain. 

" Come along to breakfast," finally said he. 
** And don't go raising any fuss on the campus. 
I will handle this matter myself, and the less said 
about it the better. Martinez would have left 
me some word if he intended to miss crew practice 
this afternoon." 

During the morning he went alone to the rooms 
of the missing men and made systematic search. 
That Stearns might be sulky and unreasonable 
and refuse to come to the training table until after 
the arrival of Mr. ** Bob " Steele was a possibility, 
but the Captain did not think he would presume 
so far as to leave New Haven again without per- 
mission. The case of the coxswain was more 
baffling, and here all theories came to grief. Boli- 
var had confided his revolutionary aspirations to 
no one else than Jim ; his earlier years in an atmos- 
phere of intrigue and conspiracy under tropic 
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skies having bred in him a secretive habit of mind. 
He had been immensely proud of his selection as 
coxswain of the university crew, faithful to duty 
in all weather, and strutting the campus like a 
bantam. His desertion was inexplicable. 

The puzzled Captain was about to leave the 
scene of his futile investigation when he happened 
to see on the study table an envelope with the 
** Holland House " stamped upon one corner. The 
postmark was dated only two days before, the 
writing dashingly feminine. Surmising that 
Suzette Aiken was again in New York, and stung 
to the quick that she had not cared to let him 
know it, Duncan Howe jumped at the conclusion 
that here, at any rate, was a clue to the move- 
ments of Jim Stearns. With honorable reluctance, 
yet feeling himself bound to get at the truth, he 
picked up the letter and turned it over in his hand, 
hesitant and ashamed of himself. So grave was 
the disaster that seemed to have overtaken his 
crew, however, that he finally persuaded himself 
that he ought to read what this wonderful girl had 
so recently written to another man. His heart was 
bitter with envy as he scanned the pages and 
repeated under his breath : 

*' Our steamer, the Carnatic, sails from the White Star 
pier at noon to-morrow, . . . Of course it was only 
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a joke when you wrote that you would be on deck to sail 
with us, but it sounded most delightful , . . Good 
luck to the Yale crew and its Stroke Oar who is a bounden 
slave to duty/' 

** And I didn't even know when she was going 
abroad," sighed Duncan Howe, and then honest 
indignation swept his thoughts of the girl aside 
as he passionately exclaimed : 

" He has run away to New York to see her off. 
That's exactly what he's done. After I swallowed 
my pride last night and asked him to stand by till 
* Bob ' Steele got here. I think a whole lot more 
of that girl than he ever can, but I will be damned 
if I'd let even her come between me and the crew. 
I suppose he will turn up this afternoon with that 
don't-give-a-whoop air of his. I feel like resign- 
ing the captaincy rather than sit in the same boat 
with him another day. But what in the world 
made Bolivar Martinez go along with him? " 

The afternoon came, and the crew went on the 
water with a substitute stroke and a make-shift 
coxswain borrowed from a class eight. Already 
the campus was aware that Bolivar Martinez was 
missing and had left not a scrap of tidings. On 
the heels of this sensation the gossip of eating- 
clubs, of lounging groups at the fence, and where 
students lingered on the steps of recitation halls, 
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swiftly magnified the astounding rumor that there 
had been a mutiny in the crew. By next day it was 
known that Jim Steams had been put out of the 
boat by the Captain, and was also missing from 
college. When the errant Stroke Oar failed to 
return overnight, Duncan Howe was all at sea 
and his surmise seemed untenable. He awaited 
the arrival of Mr. " Bob " Steele with wretched 
misgivings and a sense of blame for the situation. 
He was at the railroad station to meet that formid- 
able gentleman, and his gloomy demeanor moved 
the head coach to ask : 

** Have all your oarsmen dropped dead, or have 
you heard that Harvard rowed the course in nine- 
teen minutes flat?" 

" Almost as bad/' confessed the Captain, with 
no intention of breaking the news gently. " The 
coxswain disappeared yesterday morning, and 
Steams went away at the same time, and we 
haven't found hide or hair of either. I don't know 
for sure that they eloped together, but anyhow 
they're gone." 

Mr. Steele dropped his valise on the station plat- 
form, sawed the air with his fist, and exploded : 

" I don't know anything about your coxswain, 
but your stroke was on board the Carnatic just be- 
fore she sailed yesterday, and I was hot after him. 
He dodged me as if I were a policeman, and I can 
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almost swear he didn't come ashore again. I stood 
at the passenger gangway until it was hauled up 
and the ship was under way. I don't see how the 
rattle-headed scamp could have got past me, but 
I can't believe he intended to sail." 

" Did — ^you — did you — see a girl? I mean, 
was he with one? " stammered the Captain with a 
vivid blush. 

** Dark-haired, dark eyes, lots of color, tailor- 
made, well set-up and a good deal of animation ? '* 
asked the coach, smiling in spite of himself." 

** That sounds a good deal like her, sir.'* 

** Well, she was waving her hand at Steams and 
looking mighty sweet at him when he got away 
from me." 

" He did sail on the steamer, then ! " angrily 
cried Howe. ** He lost his head over her. Of 
course he didn't want to meet you. And Mar- 
tinez must have gone with him, the tricky little 
devil. He would jump overboard if Jim Stearns 
told him to." 

" Oh, I can't believe it of himl " protested the 
coach. " Maybe he played hookey for the day, 
and then went home to see that obstreperous uncle 
of his. They have been in hot water on and off 
about Jim's overdrawn allowance and what not." 

" No ; I wired his uncle last night. He an- 
swered that he hadn't heard a word from Jim for 
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weeks, and was about to come to New Haven and 
investigate him." 

" But he was the most willing, loyal man in the 
boat last year? What has been the matter, 
Howe?" and "Bob" Steele's gaze was discon- 
certing. "What have you been doing to him? 
Did he go stale?" 

" I couldn't handle him, sir. I did my best. I 
have worked like a dog and put up with imperti- 
nence and interference from Jim Stearns that I 
wouldn't have stood if it had not been for my 
duty to you and the crew, sir." 

" Do you know who this girl is that you think 
he has gone a-sailing with? " and the coach's keen 
eyes were even more searching. 

" Yes; I met her at the Junior * Prom.' Hector 
McGrath brought her on. Her name is Suzette 
Aiken." 

" Ho, ho ! it must be Jack Aiken's daughter 
from Pittsburg. He was a class-mate of mine. 
I have heard of her. By Jove, she's enough to 
break up a crew. I wish with all my heart I could 
have been here a month ago, Howe. I might have 
staved off this catastrophe. You have balled 
things up rather badly, though I don't mean to 
blame you too severely. But I am afraid you have 
lost the best stroke Yale has had in ten years. If 
he has been mad enough to sail in that steamer he 
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can't be back under three weeks or more. Come 
on. Let's go up to your room and talk things 
over. I am somewhat flabbergasted. And the 
coxswain, too! I never heard anything like it." 

Mr. ** Bob " Steele laid a hand upon the grieving 
Captain's shoulder with an impulse of fatherly 
sympathy and forebore to add to his weight of 
woe. While they were riding uptown, Howe burst 
out: 

" I'm done with him, sir. I never want to see 
or hear of him. We are a whipped crew and he 
will be responsible. I don't believe he will ever 
dare show his face in New Haven again. His best 
friends would turn him down." 

" We won't cry over spilt milk," was the brac- 
ing reply. " I believe in enforcing discipline at 
the right time, and we can't take him back, even if 
he does show up later. We must break in another 
stroke and coxswain and do the best we can. Tell 
your men to report at the boathouse as early this 
afternoon as you can get them together." 

Before three o'clock the oarsmen were dressed 
and sprawling in the hot sunshine on the landing 
stage while they waited for the coaching launch. 
Their bare arms, shoulders and legs were burned 
a rich mahogany and they looked like loafing 
Indians. Before long. Hector Alonzo McGrath 
strolled out of the boathouse and squatted beside 
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Henderson, Number Three, who lay flat on his 
back with face upturned to the sun, blinking lazily 
at the cloudless sky. 

" Hello, are you going to try for the coxswain's 
berth ? It's the only athletic prize you have over- 
looked, Hector," drawled Number Three. 

** If I don't get at the bottom of this cock-and- 
bull story about Jim Steams, Fll soon worry 
enough weight off to make a bid for Bolivar's 
job," returned Hector, whose candid countenance 
was haggard and woe-begone. ** What do you 
fellows think has become of him* Heard anything 
new this afternoon ? " 

** You can search me. I can't help thinking he 
must turn up to-day in time to go out with us. 
Of course there was an awful row in the boat the 
day before he vanished. I promised not to say 
much about it But Jim isn't built to hold a 
grudge overnight" 

** Here comes * Dunk ' Howe and * Bob ' 
Steele!" exclaimed Hector. "I am going to 
tackle them right now. I don't like your Captain 
for a cent but I simply must get action somehow. 
This mystery breaks me all up." 

He hastened through the boathousc and into 
the street in time to intercept the coach and Captain 
before they joined the oarsmen. Howe looked at 
him sourly, and was passing with a nod, when the 
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crew candidate of tragic memory spoke up im- 
petuously : 

** Jim Steams is the best friend I have In col- 
lege, and I want to know if you have heard any- 
thing of him. Pardon me for butting in, Mr. 
Steele, but I can't stand it. Fm fretting myself 
sick." 

The Captain hesitated^ bit his lip and blurted : 

" To the best of my knowledge he sailed from 
New York yesterday in the Carnatic. If it's true, 
and the evidence is all that way, then you know 
why he played the traitor to his college and be- 
haved like a cur toward the crew and " 

Hector stared in utter amazement, as if the Cap- 
tain had lost his wits. It was too absurd to lose 
one's temper about, but his voice was not steady, 
and he moved a step nearer as he replied : 

" Why, of all the silly rot. Jim wouldn't dream 
of such a thing. I'll mention no names, but you 
know who I mean, and if she thought that Jim 
had left the crew in the lurch or forgot his 
duty to Yale, she wouldn't speak to him. He 
knows that. Jump town and sail in the same 
steamer? Why, it would queer him with her for 
life. And right in the middle of the training 
season? Piffle 1 You are daffy on a certain sub- 
ject — ^moon-struck, Howe, that is what ails you. 
You're all eaten up with jealousy, and you can't 
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be fair to Jim Stearns, in the crew or out. If he 
went down to see the steamer off, he got lost 
ashore, not at sea. You make me sick. I suppose 
he carried Bolivar Martinez off in his pocket." 

Sparks were flying and " Bob " Steele hastened 
to interpose in the interests of law and order. 
Stepping between the two young men he remarked 
cordially : 

" We really know very little more than you do, 
Mr. McGrath. Why don't you drop into the 
university club this evening and let me talk with 
you? As a chum of Stearns and apparently a 
friend of this very charming young person of the 
Carnatic, you may be able to give me some in- 
formation." 

Hector thanked him respectfully and retreated 
uptown, brooding over the insane delusion of Dun- 
can Howe. Seeking refuge in his rooms he threw 
himself upon the window-seat and racked his brain 
to piece together a rational explanation of Jim's 
behavior. 

" He is looney enough to chase a girl from here 
to Madagascar while the fever is on," he mused. 
" But he'd never do it in the football or rowing 
season. Hold on a minute, he might possibly run 
away if he got fired out of the boat after a ruction 
with Howe and thought he was eternally dis- 
graced. I can find out what has happened in the 
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crew from * Bob ' Steele to-night. In that case, 
confound it, he might have gone dippy at the last 
minute and steered for the open sea. His name 
wouldn't be on the passenger list and he could get 
money and clothes for the asking in New York 
where he has slathers of friends." 

This alarming surmise made Hector Alonzo 
more unhappy than ever. Looking at the matter 
from this new angle, he perceived that Suzette 
might sympathize with the runaway as a young 
man abominably treated by the jealous Captain of 
the crew and fairly driven to leave the college he 
loved so well. 

" Sympathy is dangerous," he dismally reflected 
with sudden alarm. " I didn't propose to run any 
risk of Suzette's really falling in love with him. 
Ten days at sea where they can't get away from 
each other; why, hang it I they will have it all 
fixed up when land is sighted. Jim couldn't help 
proposing three or four times a day if he was 
cooped up with any pretty girl on shipboard. 
Where do I come in? It looks to me as if I were 
stabbed in the back. I never thought Suzette was 
flighty, but I'm sorry I brought her to the Junior 
' Prom,' all right." 

Having permitted himself to nurse this sinister 
suspicion. Hector evaded his friends and rapidly 
relapsed into that condition of transient melan- 
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choly known on the campus as a " horrible 
grouch." His interview with Mr. " Bob " Steele 
at the club that evening tended to confirm his 
doubts regarding the loyalty of his idol, Jim 
Stearns, particularly when that astute gentleman 
confided over his Scotch and soda : 

" Howe found a letter in Stearns' room. He 
felt very mean about reading it, but you under- 
stand the circumstances. She said something about 
his having promised to sail with her and her 
mother. The sentimental microbe is most insidi- 
ous and sometimes ravages the system with fright- 
ful rapidity. Um-m, I came within an ace of 
eloping when I was in college. She was my land- 
lady's daughter and I was Captain of the crew at 
the time." 

This was cold comfort, indeed, and Hector wan- 
dered into the outer darkness and fled to a cafe 
far removed from the campus, where he sat in a 
corner and drank musty ale until midnight without 
the slightest elevation of spirits. Troubled sleep 
brought him dreams of a Suzette faithless to her 
ties of comradeship and a Jim Stearns that mocked 
him and announced over and over again in a fog- 
horn voice that they were to be married on the 
topmost peak of the Rock of Gibraltar, while a 
defeated Yale crew shed tears in the background 
and threw stones at the wedding party. 
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Several days thereafter Hector was obsequiously 
waylaid by Mr. Julius Caesar Jones. The ancient 
mascot requested an audience in private, and Hec- 
tor led him to the chapel steps where he was trem- 
ulously informed: 

** It's sure 'nough presumpshus, Mistah Mc- 
Grath, fo' me to be pesterin' you in these days o' 
sorrow arC lamentation. But you'se a fr'en' of 
Mistah James Montgomery Stearns, for Tse seen 
you two a-chummin' everywheres since you was 
Freshmen. What's this I hear 'bout his goin' 
'stracted 'bout a lady an' removin' hisself from col- 
lege ? I don't take no jtock in it, an' of course you 
don't. It's a murderin', wicked, low-down shame 
for human bein's to say he ever done such a thing. 
He's took sick or dead somewheres. Why, he'd 
cut off his right hand an' chop off his head with 
the other befo' he'd quit strokin' th' Yale crew, 
long as there was breath in his body. An' he th' 
next Cap'n of the football team, too I He's as big 
a man as th' President of the United States, Mis- 
tah Jim Stearns sure is; you hear me I Do you 
s'pose th' Harvards ketched him in New York 
an' drugged him an' took him prisoner? No tell- 
in' what them red-legs 'ud do. I don't trust 'em 
one inch." 

Touched by this outburst of unswerving loyalty. 
Hector felt ashamed of his own doubts and asked : 
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** When did you see Mr. Stearns last, Julius? " 

" I dumb up to his room to see him th' very 
night before he faded away. I was in great trou- 
ble an' sore distress, an' he was my fr'en'. He 
promised to make me mascot of th' crew, leastwise 
his room-mate, the coxswain, told me so. Now 
he's up an' made hisself scarce, too. I can't go 
to New London, but I'se a heap sight more wor- 
ried 'bout them two university crew gen'lemen. 
There'll be nobody to win th' race without us three 
impohtant members of th' Yale rowin' organiza- 
tion." 

More questioning moved Julius Caesar to tell 
the tale of the farewell interview with his bene- 
factors, and it was plain to see that the old man 
was deeply grieved by the collapse of his fond 
hopes of being officially attached to the crew quar- 
ters at Gales Ferry. Hector was stirred to active 
interest in his cause and offered to intercede with 
no less a power than Mr. " Bob " Steele, but he 
was also alert to note the fact that Julius Caesar 
had been with Jim Stearns and Bolivar Martinez 
the night before they vanished, and he asked 
eagerly : 

" When you were in their rooms did you hear 
anything said about going away from college, or 
leaving town next morning? " 

The old man shuffled, coughed and was speech- 
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less. Ringing in his ears were those terrifying 
oaths with which Bolivar Martinez had sworn 
him to eternal sccrcqr. His lips were locked. He 
dare not hint at what he had overheard, and he 
exclaimed piteously : 

" I sw'ar to Gawd I dunno nothin' 'bout Mistah 
Stearns! No — no, please, suh, I no mo' sus- 
picioned he was leavin' us than you did." 

" But what about Mr. Martinez? You act as 
if you were full of dark secrets, Julius. Nobody 
is going to hurt you. What the dickens ails you ? " 

" I — I can't say one word mo'. I can't make 
no explanations. I feel as if a chill was comin' on. 
When th' old malaria grabs me I get shaky jes' 
this way. Please 'scuse me. I must be movin' 
along." 

Hector caught him by the shoulder and sternly 
declared: " Sec here, Julius, you can never be mas- 
cot of the crew unless you tell me or Captain Howe 
what you are holding back. PU let all the fellows 
in the boat know about your infamous conduct. 
They won't want you around if you are going to 
act like this. The whole college will be down on 
you. You will be a has-been, thrown in the dis- 
card, chased out of Yale forever, and Handsome 
Dan, the bull-dog, will give you the laugh." 

" Don' say that I My ol' heart is plumb broke 
in two if I don't belong with no Yale team at all," 
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moaned Julius Caesar. ** But Tse said my say, an' 
wild-cats can't budge me. Good evenin', an' may 
you have a softenin' of th' mind toward an old 
man that never done you no harm." 

Tears furrowed down his cheeks as Julius 
Caesar hobbled round the corner of the chapel and 
turned into Elm Street. Hector Alonzo gazed 
after him and sighed : 

" I hate to abuse him. It's too much like Simon 
Legree handing a wallop to poor old Uncle Tom. 
But what the deuce is he hiding in that kinky old 
head of his? Bolivar must have scared him half 
to death. Anyhow, I like the way the old man 
stood by his guns. And whatever he knows, he 
believes in Jim Stearns as he does in Abraham 
Lincoln." 

Meanwhile ** Bob " Steele was endeavoring 
with might and main to reorganize a demoralized 
and disheartened Yale crew. The first afternoon 
on the water revealed to his practiced eye the flaws 
in Duncan Howe's management and the mistake 
of the younger coaches in allowing him to have 
full charge of the physical training of the men. 
Deprived of the Stroke Oar who had infused them 
with his fiery energy at too great cost to himself, 
they went cO pieces like ill-used machinery under 
stress. The wise head coach forsook his intention 
of smoothing the rough edges during this Easter 
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campaign and bent himself to the task of building 
anew from the foundation. 

It was a difficult undertaking without Jim 
Stearns, for he was the one man in a thousand 
to set the pace for these heavy, rather sluggish, 
men who were capable of great speed if ever they 
should strike their gait and stick to it. Howe was 
anxious to be tried at stroke, but the head coach 
intimated as tactfully as possible that he was not 
the man for the seat. After several days of vexa- 
tious experiments with other men in the boat, 
" Bob '* Steele summoned the stroke oar of the 
Freshman eight and swore he would hammer him 
into shape if it killed him. This young Ferris had 
the fire and courage of a thoroughbred colt, but 
he was twenty pounds lighter than any other man 
in the university boat. He might last four miles 
if his crew could take and hold the lead, but in a 
neck-and-neck struggle at the finish he might 
"blow up," as Mr. "Bob" Steele phrased it, 
dubiously rubbing his close-cropped thatch and 
expecting to find many more gray hairs therein 
before the day of the race. 

In the midst of this nerve-racking labor there 
appeared an unexpected vexation in the person of 
Jim Stearns' uncle, a pompous, excitable lawyer 
from the Pennsylvania town which had won its 
first claim to fame as the birthplace and home of a 
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Yale stroke oar and football captain elect. This 
Mr. Hiram Ludlow seemed more angry than 
grieved at the mysterious disappearance of his stal- 
wart nephew, and proceeded to lay the blame at 
the doors of Yale athletics. 

During a heated conference with '* Bob " Steele 
and Duncan Howe he loudly asserted, while he 
pounded the floor with his umbrella : 

" I sent him to college to get an education and 
fit himself to earn an honest living. I have heard 
precious little about his education but his picture 
has stared me in the face from the sporting page 
of every newspaper in the country. His poor 
father was a scholar and a gentleman and the 
ablest Greek scholar in our part of the state. His 
picture never got in a newspaper, not even in the 
obituary column. I took this orphan boy and raised 
him and sent him to Yale, and you have turned his 
head, addled his brains, and now he runs off and 
disgraces himself, and Heaven only knows what 
will be the end of this infernal scrape! I am a 
man of plain speech, gentlemen, and I thank God 
I escaped being an athletic hero in my youth." 

" All of which is interesting, but hardly to the 
point," amiably suggested Mr. Steele. " You are 
perfectly correct in stating that Jim Stearns has 
left us, but he is twenty-one, I take it, and I fail 
to see why you hold me responsible as his keeper." 
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" I refuse to argue the point," retorted Hiram 
Ludlow, with frowning front. " I hold the cash- 
box, and whatever allowance he has must come 
from me. I am informed that the fool boy has 
become infatuated with a young woman and is 
crossing the Atlantic in her company. This out- 
rageous performance is the last straw. I have 
cabled him in care of the steamer that unless he 
returns at once to college and makes a written 
apology to the faculty, he shall have not one more 
dollar from me. He is big and strong enough to 
earn his living. Mind you, if he is not back here 
in two weeks I am done with him. If you can give 
me no more information, I wish you good day." 

Alas, for the financial as well as the aquatic 
interests of Jim Steams, the eagerly waited tidings 
from the Carnatic staggered the college beyond 
words and set conjecture to buzzing anew. The 
only news received was the following reply to 
Hector's cable message to Suzette imploring her 
to ship the oarsman home at once and all would be 
forgiven : 

" What's the joke? Dont be silly. Wish he was. 

**SUZETTE." 

"Wish he was whatf reflected Hector. 
" Wish he was shipped home or wish he had come 
along? She means to tell me that Jim isn't on 
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board, I guess, but can she be bluffing? Why 
didn't she send me a straight answer? Just like a 
girl. Maybe they are trying to bamboozle me 
between them. But what about Bolivar Martinez ? 
This knocks me flat on my back. Anyhow, I stand 
by Jim, no matter if the whole college turns 
against him. Poor old Jim; maybe he was sand- 
bagged and thrown into New York harbor." 
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ON BOARD OF THE " ESMERALDA " 



A WALL-SIDED cargo steamer was lung- 
ing through the green head seas kicked 
up by half a gale of wind as she stub- 
bornly fought her way to the southward. The rim 
of the Atlantic was nowhere broken by glimpse of 
sail or landfall, and the sun was not yet high 
enough to brighten the gray desolation of the 
misty morning. From the high deckhouse amid- 
ships emerged Jim Stearns, his smoke-reddened 
eyes ringed with sooty circles which soap and water 
had failed to obliterate. Limping stiffly to the 
rail, for the rough handling of the night before 
had left painful memories, he stared sadly across 
the empty sea to where he thought the nearest 
land might be. His meeting with Bolivar Mar- 
tinez the night before had not been at all comfort- 
ing. That hot-blooded young soldier of fortune 
had whooped with joy, flung his arms around the 
neck of his room-mate, welcomed his presence as 
a matter for ecstatic jubilation, and shouted: 
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^ You hkrt vJ^jTrKt^t rre to be nnr ccrrrra-df-m- 
in5». rr.7 J^rs- Mt oarrpk fct toc od frr w5di 
k/rt f*>r n:nr btttstrfaJ rtpsblSc Yod hare dbofcn 
t/> Vt tJw: v>ld:fT- tikc patrot- the hero. Ah, ha! 
jr<ni hart trtn t«ltd dcnm below to hdp os 
eK:2q>e from Cnde lianL I knov 5t br toot looksu 
H/>/ra)% k :ii the granderst turpnie of my life! 
Kah-raWah Yak! Now rou wall break training 
and dnnk w:th me to my ^orioas Oriente and my 
devil of a dadxly, eh? *• 

^rufff^mg frtt of Bolivar's embrace the kid- 
napped f^r%mzn had erupted in a storm of protest, 
((rief and lurid wrath. Raging up and down the 
cabin he had unburdened himself of his ule of 
w^>e, and demanded to be set ashore or somehow 
rtturntil to the beloved campus from idiich he had 
been v> basely snatched away. Bolivar had lis- 
tened with some sympathy and more fear of bodily 
assault, for Jim raged like a young bull and 
damned the sacred cause of Oriente, the steamer, 
and all hands until he was breathless. His quar- 
rels with the captain of the Yale crew were for- 
gotten. He was the Stroke Oar, whose duty was 
In the Yale shell and nowhere else; without him 
success was hopeless; and his comrades and the 
college would think he had turned traitor and 
deserted in a fit of sulks. They could not even 
know what had become of him. To this and 
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other superheated arguments, delivered inco- 
herently and with many gestures, Bolivar had 
reiterated with maddening persistence his pride 
and joy in having such a lusty comrade in adven- 
ture, and viewed Jim's appearance as an act of 
Providence. At length the oarsman had con- 
sented to be led to bed by Captain Mike O'Shea, 
who patted him on the back and observed con- 
solingly : 

" Don't mind the little tamale yonder. The 
voyage has gone to his head. He'll be sorry for 
you to-morrow. I am broke up about it meself. I 
don't know much about the Yale shell that has 
made ye kick up such a rumpus. Th' shells I've 
made acquaintance with I've been anxious to dodge 
instid o' weepin' to be led back to 'em; and they 
was more likely to smash me engines than to be 
smashin' any records. But you're a strong an' a 
plucky man, as I have ye sized up, an' ye'd not 
be carryin' on so if it didn't mean life and death 
to you. It will do ye no good to wear yourself out 
to-night. Take some sleep and we'll have a talk 
in the morning." 

The night had wonderfully restored Jim's men- 
tal poise, and when he turned out early on deck he 
had made up his mind to play the baby no longer, 
but to make the best of his plight and bring no 
more shame to Yale by unmanly snivelling over 
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what could not be helped. His spirits were on the 
rebound with the blessed resilienqr of youth, and 
he soon forsook his absent survey of sky and ocean 
to look around him with kindling interest. Bare- 
legged seamen were washing down the decks, and 
notwithstanding the hurried departure from port 
a few hours earlier, there were no signs of disorder 
below or aloft The steamer might have been at 
sea a week or so sooner had Captain O'Shea en- 
forced the routine of duty and discipline through- 
out his lawless company. 

A bow-legged, rosy-cheeked young officer but- 
toned up in a blue reefer, swung himself down 
from the bridge and came aft. Holding his cap 
in one hand and offering the other to Jim, he said 
with a sheepish smile : 

" I am Mr. Hansen, the second-mate, with apol- 
ogies to you, Mr. Stearns. I kicked you below 
last night, sir, and I hope you have no hard feel- 
ings. I took you for a fireman, you understand, 
and we always have some trouble with the beasts 
at leaving port. I feel very bad about it. The 
engineer that put you to work is afraid to come 
on deck and face the Captain." 

Jim's bruises still ached, and his heart was even 
sorer, but the speech of his abductor disarmed him 
and he returned with a frank, boyish smile: 

" You did your duty, Mr. Hansen, and you did 
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it up brown. A corking fine football player was 
lost when you went to sea. Til make peace with 
the engineer. He handles men pretty well, him- 
self." 

" He hates to lose you," admiringly replied the 
second-mate. " He told me when he came off 
watch that he had an eighteen-carat jewel of a 
fireman." 

Mr. Hansen rolled forward to the bridge and 
Jim, gazing after him, saw Captain O'Shea beck- 
oning from the door of the chart-room. The 
erstwhile " Seiior Pedro Cabanas " had doffed his 
shore-going demeanor along with his absurd alias 
and looked very much the seaman and commander 
as he welcomed Jim and convoyed him to the 
bridge. 

" Th' top of a dirty-lookin' mornin' to ye, me 
pride of the stoke-hole," said he. " You are 
aboard the Esmeralda, though you won't see any 
name-boards on the wheel-house, likewise it's 
painted off the boats, and a canvas is hung over th' 
iligant gold letters on her stern. And are ye still 
eatin' your heart out to go ashore an' break your 
back at one end of an oar? " 

" I am ashamed of acting like an overgrown 
kid last night. Captain. Maybe you can't under- 
stand how I feel, but I wish you would be willing 
to set me adrift in a life-lwat with some food and 
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water and let me take a chance of being picked up. 
If I don't report in New Haven in a few days I 
won't dare to go back at all. My place in the 
crew will be lost, and — and — I don't believe you 
ever shirked your duty, sir. You don't look 
like it." 

" A touch of the real blarney," chuckled the 
skipper. " I haven't been off me feet since I put 
you to bed, and I've been thinkin' over your case 
while I pounded the bridge and cocked me eye 
for steamers' lights I didn't want to see. You 
have done a lot to make a man of young Bolivar, 
me boy. I have known him since he was knee- 
high, and he worships the ground ye tread on. It 
is a fine example you've been to him just be leavin' 
him live with you. His old man will be very 
grateful, and he would want me to run chances 
of savin' yc from disgrace, if that's what it m^ans 
for you to be sailin' the high seas in me entertainin' 
company. But the Esmeralda has been in trouble 
with sivcn different governments, and twice lost 
her papers for runnin' cargoes that had no lawful 
manifests. This is the last voyage I'll risk in her. 
And it's all to help old man Martinez. If he loses 
this cargo of rifles an' such he won't be worth 
savin' for his hide. For the sake of your young 
friend Bolivar, you'd not have me risk it. I'll do 
me best though, and if the coast is clear and I can 
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run within sight of one of the Leeward Islands 
an* a handy port, I'll gladly give you a boat an' 
yc can pull for the shore, showin' the Yak stroke 
to the admirin' natives. As for money to pay 
your passage home in a mail steamer, you're wel- 
come to rummage in me war-chest and take all ye 
can carry." 

Jim could nurse no grudges in the face of such 
genuine friendship as this. Nor had his own woes 
so wholly eclipsed his vision that he was unable 
to perceive certain admirable qualities in this Cap- 
tain Michael O'Shea. Engaged in a hazardous 
enterprise of vital importance, an outlaw upon the 
high seas, he was keeping his own concerns in the 
background and showing the utmost solicitude in 
the fate of a college boat-race. Bolivar had once 
shocked Jim by calling the crew and its interests 
" children's play," and the oarsman now caught 
a glimpse of Bolivar's view-point. At college Jim 
had considered himself a man and a leader among 
men, but he began to feel boyish and somewhat 
abashed, as ii he had been playing at life. True 
to his colors, however, and grasping at the chance 
of return hinted by the Captain, he asked : 

** If I get ashore down in the West Indies, how 
long will it take me to get home? " 

** Ten days, if ye catch a mail-boat, and I'll look 
up th' schedules when I go to me room. It will do 
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ye no good to fret. With luck, you may be sweatin' 
in your Yale crew three weeks from th* time ye 
vamoosed so impolitely." 

Just then Bolivar skipped onto the bridge, his 
hair flying in the wind, his olive cheeks flushed 
with the wine of life. At sight of his Yale com- 
rade he cried : 

" Come to breakfast, you brave buccaneer. I 
sleep so hard on my dear ocean that I have just 
now woke up. Ah, there is no land anywheres. 
We are out on the long trail, the trail that is 
always new, my Jim. We have given Uncle Sam 
the slip. How goes it, Captain O'Shea? Pretty 
well, eh?" 

Small wonder that Bolivar had forsaken the 
coxswain's seat for this plunge into adventure, 
thought Jim, as he began to understand how much 
more binding must be such ties as these than those 
which had held the young South American to Yale. 
Even the Captain of the Yale crew was not as great 
a man as this " Foul Weather Mike " O'Shea, 
masterful, indomitable, grown gray in perils and 
escapes afloat and ashore. 

" I ought to turn you up and spank you within 
an inch of your life, Bolivar," cried Jim with mock 
ferocity, " but I hate to spoil your good time. 
You got me into this scrape, but I suppose you 
would not lift a finger to get me out of it. So I'm 
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willing to forgive you until I get you back on the 
campus. Then, Heaven help you, Bolivar 1 " 

Arm in arm they went below, and ate breakfast 
with the chief engineer and the first mate. Jim 
took their rough chaffing about his experience in 
the fire-room so good-humoredly that he won their 
friendly regard, and they told him stories of other 
expeditions in which they had sailed with Captain 
O'Shea. As men who habitually diced with fate 
and dodged between the devil and the deep sea, he 
viewed them in a glow of admiration. He heard 
how they had run a Central American blockade 
with a hundred tons of dynamite for an insurgent 
army, and heard a four-inch shell crash within a 
foot of their cargo; how the chief engineer had 
been caught red-handed off the coast of Colombia, 
and sentenced to be shot next morning; how the 
mate had landed the '* stuff," as he called it, under 
the fire of two forts and escaped in a riddled 
yawl. And always in the background of their 
simply told yarns was the dominant, reliant per- 
sonality of Captain Mike O'Shea and his unflinch- 
ing loyalty to Emilio Martinez, deposed President 
of Oriente, now for the third time in revolt to 
fight his way back to power. 

Young Bolivar talked with these strong men 
as if he were one of them, now and then slipping 
in a comment which made Jim blink at this strip- 
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ling room-mate of his whom he had never taken 
seriously. 

** I was with my father's troops when we took 
the town that night and saved you from being shot 
by the firing squad," he said to the chief engineer, 
and to the first-mate : 

" My company was cut to pieces in a charge 
just before that, or we would have been patrolling 
the beach to warn you that those forts were full 
of men." 

The Captain came below while these narratives 
were in full tide, and as he dallied over a cup of 
coffee he said to Jim, who was an absorbed listener: 

" If they tell ye more, you'll be signin' articles 
with me instid of with th' Commodore of the Yale 
navy. A few more of them yarns, Bolivar, and 
you'll have a desertin' oarsman on your hands." 

This was unjust to Jim's sense of allegiance, but 
nevertheless he was fascinated by what he had 
seen and heard of this red-blooded, lawless life. 
He went on deck with Bolivar, and that crafty 
youth, taking his cue from Captain O'Shea's jest- 
ing remark, discoursed with fiery, vehement elo- 
quence concerning the high stakes to be played for 
and the prizes to be won. The sky had cleared 
and the jolly, tingling wind raced across the green 
sea, which frothed in the sunlight. Spray pelted 
over the well-deck forward as the Esmeralda 
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drove southward to the drumming beat of her 
powerful engines. Jim peered down an open hatch 
and saw a number of seamen lashing fast a row 
of long, canvas-shrouded objects. 

** They are guns 1 " gleefully explained Bolivar. 
" We will mount them on deck when we are within 
two days' steaming of the coast of Oriente." 

** And Captain O'Shea will use them if he has 
to, rU gamble on that," said Jim. " Well, this is 
2L sure-enough romance of the Spanish Main, my 
son. I wish I were free to see it through to the 
finish; honestly I dol Why it is the chance of a 
lifetime, isn't it?" 

Bolivar's eyes were shining as be cried with an 
appealing gesture: 

" Oh, Jim, why don't you come with me ? A 
chance of a lifetime ? Yes, it is all that, and much 
more. My father will win this revolution. Cap- 
tain O'Shea says it is a cinch. He will want a 
man like you close to him, a man he can trust, a 
man that is big and strong and brave and honest. 
You will be one of the leaders of the Republic. 
There is nothing that you cannot win for yourself, 
riches, and power, and honor, and good deeds. 
You will help make a great country prosper, a 
country that needs brains and knowledge and back- 
bone from North America. And her people will 
love you and bless you. When you go back to 
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Yale, she will be proud of you, and she will give 
you your degree, and your classmates will take ofiF 
their hats and cheer you. What is it to win a boat- 
race from Harvard? So many Yale crews have 
licked her that it is an old story. Other Yale 
crews will lick her again without you. But only 
once, no more, will a chance come to you like this. 
It was Fate that dragged you by the neck on board 
of the Esmeralda. Do not say this minute what 
you will do. Think of it and decide before Cap- 
tain O'Shea tries to put you on shore — ^maybe at 
Barbados or Trinidad. Perhaps they will have a 
new stroke oar in the boat when you go sneaking 
back to New Haven. Then you will hate yourself 
and wish you were with me and my father and 
Captain O'Shea." 

" Get thee behind me, you little devil ! " 
growled Jim. " It isn't fair, Bolivar. Your 
case is different. The crew can get another cox- 
swain, not as good as you, but they can win the 
race with him. But they can't win without me. .4 
know it. Harvard is going to have a great crew, 
and I am the only man in Yale who caa drive 
that eight of ours for four miles and keijp them 
going all the way. Great Scott ! I want to go with 
you. It sets me crazy to hear you talk about it, 
to talk with these fighting sailors, just to be aboard 
this ship. But don't try to make me a quitter and 
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forget my duty. Captain O'Shea has sized me up 
better than you. He wants me to play square with 
myself." 

Bolivar evaded the challenging rebuke and 
went below, while Jim Stearns walked the deck and 
wrestled with this new temptation, for it called 
him with a siren voice. He conquered it for the 
time, and held fast to the moorings of his allegi- 
ance to Yale. All day long he was haunted by the 
fear that Captain O'Shea might not be able to set 
him ashore, and when nightfall came he lingered 
alone on deck and thought of the scenes from 
which he had been snatched away. Suzette Aiken 
visited his uneasy meditations, particularly after a 
brilliant moon slid up from the silvered horizon 
and flooded the ship with sea-born radiance. The 
time and place were immensely romantic. The 
girl herself was afloat somewhere out yonder on 
this same moon-lit ocean, perhaps walking the 
deck of a rushing liner and thinking of one who 
had mysteriously vanished from her sight just 
before the sailing hour. Jim sighed and his imagi- 
nation took wing in a novel, entrancing flight. If 
he had been a hero in her sight when he was a mere 
football and crew man, how much more heroic he 
would loom as a returning general or statesman, 
bronzed by tropic suns, decorated with the most 
distinguished orders in the gift of a grateful South 
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American republic, mayhap with a becoming scar 
or two, a modem Othello come to woo his Des- 
demona with tales of thrilling achievement. 

Bemused with such reflections as these Jim 
Stearns idled through the next two or three days, 
while the Esmeralda fled into summer weather 
over smiling seas. The world he had left behind 
him seemed more and more remote and detached. 
He had to keep a grip on himself to realize that 
his real life lay far to the northward, and that he 
must return thither as soon as possible. The air 
became languorous, the stars burned brighter, and 
flying fish skittered in front of the Esmeralda's 
crashing bow. The companioniship of Captain 
O'Shea and his ofiicers whiled away many hours 
beneath the awning on the bridge, and Jim learned 
new lessons of discipline, over which he pondered 
when alone. The vessel's crew of forty men, a 
motley crowd of American, German and English 
ofiicers, Norwegian seamen and Spanish firemen, 
were welded into a homogenous force by the per- 
sonality of their captain whose word was law, 
unquestioned, absolute. And the skipper himself 
spoke an unwitting message of rebuke when he 
said to the oarsman : 

" Obey orders, me boy. If they take you to 
hell-and-gone, obey orders. 'Tis the soundest doc- 
trine in the world. I give it to you as the net 
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result of me fifty-odd years of rough-an'-tumble 
livln* with every kind of men." 

Jim recalled his own prating of discipline in the 
crew. What a farce he had made of it? While 
he was priding himself on his loyalty to Yale, he 
had behaved like a spoiled child instead of yield- 
ing steadfast obedience to Duncan Howe and let- 
ting the coaches shoulder the final responsibility. 
He was more than ever ashamed to go back and 
show himself on the campus. He had made a sick- 
ening failure of his college career, and his purpose 
swayed more strongly toward the alternative so 
glowingly pictured by Bolivar Martinez. Cap- 
tain O'Shea was watching him with shrewd, sym- 
pathetic interest, hoping in his heart to see him 
stand by his colors. The wisdom of many years 
of battering contact with the world had given the 
skipper a far clearer vision of the essentials of man- 
hood than Bolivar Martinez possessed, and he 
hoped that Jim might not be swept off his feet by 
the young patriot's persuasions. But he had to 
shake his head and confess to uneasy doubts as he 
saw that Jim was slipping into the routine of life 
on board and growing more absorbed in the issues 
of the voyage. They had been a week at sea when 
Captain O'Shea said to himself, as he watched the 
two lads conversing in a breezy corner of the deck : 

" I've heard niver a word about the Yale crew 
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for two days'. An' the big boy is looking too con- 
tented to be eating his heart out with distress. I'd 
love to have him as a shipmate, and he'd make a 
grand man for old Emilio Martinez, but I was 
loaded with fine ideals plumb up to the hatches 
when I was young, and I hate to see a good lad 
like him throw any of them overside. Once 
adrift they're not picked up again. I'll put him 
to the test in a few days more. If the luck of 
Mike O'Shea is still runnin' strong I'll go close 
enough to Trinidad to dump him in a boat and 
give him his chance." 

On that same night, Bolivar Martinez almost 
won from his comrade a promise to stay on the 
Esmeralda, and land with the expedition. Sorely 
tempted, Jim wavered, backed and filled like a ship 
in stays and finally pleaded for one more day in 
which to make his decision. Bolivar left him alone 
on deck, and for an hour longer the oarsman paced 
to and fro, now hating himself, again on fire with 
ambition and yearning to take a hand in the great 
game of war and empire-building among an alien 
people. Weary in mind and body he drifted 
nearer and nearer the brink of surrender, placing 
behind him the thoughts of dear friends and 
familiar places. 

He was about to leave the deck and go to his 
bunk, although he had no desire for sleep, when 
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through an open port from somewhere below 
floated the rasping strains of a cheap phonograph 
with which one of the engineers whiled away his 
hours off watch. Otherwise the ship was silent as 
the machine reeled off a rag-time march at the 
end of which a tired voice was raised from another 
quarter of the darkness : 

"Thank Godl the bally Dutchman's quit for 
the night. He always winds up with that tune. 
The machine gives me the jumps." 

The musical mariner had not quit, however, and 
presently his beloved phonograph began to grind 
out " Die Wacht am Rhein," as played by a mili- 
tary band of the Fatherland. Jim Stearns halted, 
listening intently. He was fitting words to this 
noble anthem, words borne to him from the fond- 
est, truest memories of his life. Instead of the 
thin strains of the phonograph as played to a 
homesick German, with the drumming of the ship's 
screw as a basso accompaniment, he could hear only 
the mighty chorus of assembled Yale singing as one 
man her song of songs, " Bright College Years." 
Unconsciously he was humming aloud : 

'^The seasons come, the seasons go, 
The earth is green or white with snow, 
But time and change shall not avail 
To break the friendships formed at Yale. 
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'7« after years, should troubles rise 
To cloud the blue of sunny skies, 
How bright will seem through Memory* s haze 
Those happy, golden, by-gone days J' 

The German engineer below decks chimed in 
with a rumbling, wordless refrain as the phono- 
graph swelled triumphant, with the shrill notes of 
army bugles threading through the melody like a 
call to arms. Jim Stearns looked up at the stars, 
and with voice that was unsteady sang the final 
stanza of ** Bright College Years," which has 
power to thrill the blood and moisten the eyes of 
Yale men half a century's journey away from the 
umbrageous campus and the dreams of their 
youth : 

'^Oh, let us strive that ever we 
May let these words our watch-cry be, 
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Where'er upon life's sea we sail, { 

FOR GOD, FOR COUNTRY, AND FOR YALE/' 

Jim looked about him, somewhat abashed, for 
he had sung these last words lustily, but the deck 
was deserted and the only men visible were the 
captain and a mate outlined in black against a 
star-spangled sky at the windward end of the 
bridge. The voice of the skipper was wafted aft ; 

to Jim : 
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" 'Tis a very good song, Mr. Hansen, and he 
sings It as if he meant it. It's fine for a man to 
have a motto like that to chart his course by. ' For 
God, for Country, and for Yale 1 ' I have heard 
young Bolivar sing at it, but he niver made it 
sound like a battle anthem. Go ask th' lad to come 
for'ard, Mr. Hansen, and strike up another of his 
college tunes. I was young once meself, tho' me 
campus was a pig-sty of a fo'k'sle, and th' curricu- 
lum was hammered into the Freshmen's heads with 
belayin'-pins." 

Jim climbed to the bridge in the wake of the 
mate, and obediently lifted up a tuneful voice. If 
it were not for the demands of training through 
most of the college year he would have been a 
baritone soloist of the glee club, and to-night his 
heart was in the songs he sang. At length he re- 
called the words of " Alma Mater," and he 
chanted to the quiet night and the shining sea : 

''In soft Southern clime and Arctic rime, 

By river and vale and dell, 
Where wanderers roam and man finds home, 

There her myriad of spring dwell. 
And the chorus of praise her sons all raise. 

Comes sounding from hill and vale. 
Till lifers sun is set we will never forget, 

But honor and love old YaleJ' 
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The litde group was silent. The ship's bell 
clanged musically, and the look-out forward 
drawled in a deep sing-song: 

" Six beUs, and a-U-'s w-e-U." 

" I ought to have been in bed an hour ago," 
Jim spoke up decisively. ** I haven't been keeping 
good training hours. Captain O'Shea, I came 
mighty near being a quitter. Your Dutchman's 
phonograph told me a whole lot of things that 
were slipping away from me. Give me a fighting 
chance to get ashore and I will go back to Yale, 
where I belong." 

"Your hand on it, me boy! " was the hearty 
response. " I am proud and glad to see you find 
your true compass bearin's again. It will be a 
hard blow to Bolivar, and I'm sorry he won't stick 
with ye." 

" There is one more thing," added Jim. " I've 
been loafing on board, getting out of condition, 
and I intend to keep as fit as I can and be in shape 
to row for my life, if they give me another chance. 
If your chief engineer is willing, I will be glad to 
stand my watch in the fire-room until I leave the 
ship. Shoveling coal is bully exercise, and it will 
keep me hard as nails." 

The captain laughed long and loud but there 
was genuine respect in his reply: 

" I'm prouder than iver of ye, an' your modest 
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request is granted. The engineer force will wel- 
come ye with cries of joy, and Til see that ye draw 
double wages." 

After Jim had gone below, Captain O'Shea 
observed to the second-mate, with a regretful sigh : 

"What wouldn't a lad like that be worth to 
old Emilio Martinez? But maybe we can sejuce 
him, all fair and honorable, to take a berth down 
Oriente way when he is done with his ' bright 
college years.' FU not lose sight of him, that's 
certain. 'Twas a great temptation to him, and he 
put it behind him like a full-grown man. His 
breed is scarce in these days." 

When Bolivar Martinez appeared at breakfast 
next morning his comrade was missing, and he 
made careless inquiry of the chief engineer. 

" No; I have not seen him on deck," was the 
reply, " but I found him in the stoke-hole two 
hours ago, stripped to the waist and feeding a 
furnace to beat any two Dagoes of his watch." 

With voluble alarm for Jim's sanity, Bolivar 
hastened below, but drew back as the withering 
heat of the fire-room drove in his face and made 
him giddy. The tall and sooty fireman at whom 
he launched his exhortations brandished a red-hot 
slice bar and drove him farther up the ladder, 
where he perched and continued to entreat him to 
come on deck. 
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" Vamoose, and let me do my workl " yelled 
Jim, grinning through his mask of grime. " Do 
you want to get me in trouble with my boss? Sec 
you when I come off watch at eight bells." 

Bolivar fled in disgust, and sought information 
of Captain O'Shea, who sternly vouchsafed: 

" The big lad has decided to go back to his 
God, his Country, an' his Yale. He'd find none of 
the three of 'em down your way, ye little renegade. 
Where'er upon life's sea he sails, his intintion is 
to stick by his flag till hell freezes over. He 
chucked your temptations overboard last night, 
ye serpint." 

Bolivar was apt to do what was least expected 
of him, and instead of sputtering chagrin and dis- 
appointment, he promptly veered around to ex- 
claim with Latin- American fervor: 

" Did I not tell you he is the grandest man of 
Yale? What is millions, glory, fame to my Jim 
when Duty speaks her voice to him? Rah-rah- 
rah I I am as you say, a rascal, a deserter. But 
Jim Stearns he is the man to be proud of every 
minute." 

Thereupon Bolivar fidgeted between bridge and 
deck until Jim appeared, freshly sluiced with many 
buckets of salt water and in fine fettle. He no 
longer felt stale and over-trained. The few days 
of idleness, the bracing tang of the ocean winds 
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and the change of diet and scene had restored him 
to normal fitness of body and nerves, and he re- 
joiced to find how well he stood the killing watch 
in the stoke-hole. 

" I am good for four miles at thirty-six stroke 
this minute," he shouted at Bolivar. " I don't 
care how soon the Captain dumps me adrift. I 
can row across the Atlantic." 

" Bravo ! I am overcome with joy 1 " cried Boli- 
var, dancing around the athlete like an excited 
terrier. " It is no use to ask you to go with me any 
more ; I see that. So we will not scrap. Tell them 
at Yale that I had but one life to give to my coun- 
try, and I am broken-hearted that I was not born 
twins." 

Jim felt more and more at peace with himself. 
He knew that he had chosen the better way, nor 
did he permit himself to become a prey to regrets 
when Captain O'Shea told him that with another 
day of fair weather he hoped to sight Trinidad, 
and let his passenger bid farewell to the Esmeralda. 
Late in the afternoon, however, the barometer 
took a pessimistic turn, and by nightfall the needle 
indicated a violent shift of wind. The ship was 
promptly stripped and cleared for a tussle with the 
sea, and the Captain's vigilant precautions were 
taken not an hour too soon. At dusk the sky was 
overcast with murky ragged clouds which came 
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vctar. rir. r. iTr'vlt= iCnrj -whlA =3a3c the 
%ti»n;tT pi *r.^? iT- i rtar ir:til iht nxsilcd 30 the 
rVv-ng o: h.*T KT*rir. Thtzt -m^^^ aisoK i>o wEnd, 
arid ??it h-tat »** y-. bs6-i7 ar^i soMcicnag that 
thft %^^rrtr, p^r.rtd at :hr!r tasks. 

Jiff, r^tarr^s %'Zh a kndsTnan, to Trhom these por- 
renu wtrt unfarrjiliar. and he p!-ck:;T went below 
to %fand h:^ htdr.nyt watch frorr. eight untQ ten 
oVI^Kk, Never had he trcd to endure such stifling 
heat a% gushed from the furnace doors, with no 
relief to be found beneath the ventilator pipes. 
The motion of the ship rapidly increased, until 
even the most seasoned stokers could not keep 
foothold on the greasy floor, and were hurled this 
way and that with yells and oaths as the heated 
metal left cruel burns on bare arms and backs. 
Jim, fhc amateur, swore he would not give up, but 
hi« head was swimming, and his knees trembled 
a« he fitaggered to and fro with his shovel. 

At length, the engineer on watch noticed his 
plight, and doused him with buckets of cool water, 
khoufing in his ear: 

" fio on deck I You can't stand it. You won't 
be able to keep on your pins at all when the gale 
hits her. Put some oil on your burns and crawl 
into your bunk." 

Then the wind smote the ship with a booming 
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■note that swelled above the din of the racked 
machinery. She rolled far down to port and 
stayed there, while the fire-room gang slid pell- 
mell into the bunkers in a cursing heap. Jim 
pulled himself clear of the ruck, and made for the 
ladder. He was in the throes of his first attack 
of seasickness and near collapse. Gaining the 
deck he sprawled headlong in the lee of the super- 
structure. The clamor of the storm terrified him. 
The roar of the wind was appalling. It hurled the 
white-backed combers clear over the wallowing 
steamer and threatened to sweep her hull clean. 
Rain drove in pelting sheets out of the utter dark- 
ness of sea and sky. Regaining strength Jim tried 
to crawl forward but a black wall of water raced 
aft and flung him against a skylight. Returning 
to shelter he lay and wondered whether Captain 
Mike O'Shea was frightened. 

Before long the Esmeralda began to lurch 
round in order to heave to and steam ahead into 
the seas before the maneuver became impossible. 
She lay so far down on her side that it seemed a 
miracle that she could right herself, then she wore 
gallantly, shook herself free of the boarding seas 
and presently was facing the storm, holding no 
more than steerage way. It was Captain O'Shca's 
custom to show no lights while in southern waters, 
a safeguard against being sighted by unfriendly 
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look-outd, but a precaution which increased the 
peril of collision* A black hulk, even her cabin 
windows screened, the Esmeralda wallowed in the 
grip of the tropical storm indistinguishable a cable 
length away from the spray-swept darkness which 
enveloped hen 

After a while there came to Jim's ears a sound 
unlike the wild chorus of the gale. It was some- 
where astern of the steamer, like the shock of 
breakers on a rocky coast It came nearer with 
swift onrush, mingled with a great soughing and 
strident wailing note as of wind through tall trees. 
Jim clawed his way to the rail, pulled himself to his 
feet and peered into the darkness. He heard a 
faint outcry, then a huge mass reared high above 
the steamer and hung there for an instant before 
the oncoming ship drove downward, her towering 
canvas pallid against the gloom, and raked the 
Esmeralda with a glancing blow. Jim had no time 
to think of flight. Hurled to the deck he caught a 
shadowy glimpse of a great bowsprit sweeping 
overhead and shearing through the steamer's rig- 
ging like a titanic harpoon. The lunging cut-water 
of the stranger ripped along the oak bulwark 
where he had been standing an instant before. A 
twanging steel stay caught him up and brushed him 
forward like a chip as the other ship forged ahead 
and rapidly drew clear of the stricken Esmeralda. 
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Expecting to be knocked overboard and crushed 
between the grinding sides of the interlocked ves- 
sels, Jim clung desperately to the taut steel cable 
with hands and feet, and dared not let go until the 
bowsprit had shot clear of the Esmeralda's bridge, 
one end of which it twisted off like a toy. 

There was no chance now for Jim to drop on 
board of his own ship. With a tremendous swoop 
the stranger's bowsprit dove clear of the Esme- 
ralda, and yawed wildly over the black sea as she 
drove on before the gale. The crested combers 
roared beneath the bewildered castaway, who 
twined himself around the humming steel stay and 
wriggled feebly toward the bowsprit above his 
head. Drenched and strangling, yet with strength 
and endurance trained to fight for life in such a 
crisis, he struggled upward inch by inch, and at 
last wrapped his long arms around the spar and 
began to work toward the bow of the mysterious 
ship. The seas all but plucked him from his 
refuge, but he clung like a barnacle, battled for 
breath, and after what seemed years of painful 
effort, he rolled inboard and was washed aft 
against the forecastle. A seaman in dripping oil- 
skins, who was creeping forward with a lantern to 
look at the damage wrought by the collision, heard 
a broken cry for help from something doubled 
almost under his feet, and stumbled over the 
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human flotsam so strangely fetched aboard and 
saved from death. 

Jim came to himself in a bunk of a small state- 
room, through the open door of which he caught 
glimpses of a large low-raftered cabin. Staring at 
him was a blond viking of a mariner who dashed 
the brine from his flaxen beard as he exclaimed : 

" Ach, you vas not dead already? Lieber Gottl 
vill you tell me how you come on board my ship, 
and vat steamer I have runned into ? " 

" I can't tell you her name ; but aren't you going 
back to help her? " implored Jim, trying to raise 
himself on his elbow. " She may be sinking. 
Where is she now ? " 

"I cannot heave my ship to on a night like 
this 1" thundered the bearded Teuton. " It vould 
jump all the sticks right out of her. I must keep 
on running till daylight. No, I did not sink that 
wessel. She vill float and go on her pig-headed 
course. Vat she do mitout no lights? She de- 
serves to have her top-hamper chewed up and her 
paint schraped. Vas you a pirate? " 

" What ship is this, and where are you bound? " 
persisted Jim, his head falling back on the pillow. 

" It is the four-masted German sailing ship 
Heinrich Rupert, from Trinidad to Hamburg mit 
asphalt. Oscar Sturm is master. He is me. You 
vas caught in my standin' rigging and flung aboard 
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mitout no invitations. You vas a stoker. I know 
It by your breeches and the soot on your face and 
the fresh burns on your shoulders. I did not ask 
you to come mit me to Hamburg, but I vill berth 
you forward mit my men and give you some cloth- 
ings and you vill work your passage." 

His courage at low ebb, Jim endeavored to face 
this overwhelming shift of circumstances, and mur- 
mured, with an utterly dazed expression : 

" To Hamburg? I am no stoker. I was car- 
ried to sea by mistake. I am the stroke oar of the 
Yale crew. I must get back to New Haven. 
Please let me sleep till my head stops whirling 
round and round." 

" So you vas one of the crew of the Yalef And 
the Yale is the name of your steamer, so? I do 
not know her. And you vas a stroker and not a 
stoker? It is all the same, I t'ink. Veil, I vill see 
you to-morrow morgen. Mister Stoker-Stroker. 
You should t'ank Gott in your prayers that you are 
not mit Davy Jones." 
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THE CREW OF THE " HEINRICH RUPERT *' 



OBLIVIOUS to the wild motion of the 
square-rigger as she careered on her 
course before the gale, Jim Stearns slept 
in a half-stupor of exhaustion. Now and then he 
tried to brace himself against the sides of the bunk 
which battered him to and fro. Daylight streamed 
through a bulPs-eye port-hole when he finally 
roused himself and blinked drowsily at a shaft 
of sunshine which danced across the floor of the 
cubby-hole of a room. Instead of the monotonous 
pulsation of engines he heard the cry of wind 
through yards and rigging, the mufiled slatting of 
canvas, the hurried tramp of booted seamen and 
strange commands fiercely shouted from the deck 
above his head. Whisked from the Esmeralda in 
a twinkling, pitch-forked by this Flying Dutchman 
of a ship into a new world of men and circum- 
stances, his sense of wonder was dulled. He was 
vaguely conscious that he ought to be weeping for 
the fate of his stanch comrades left behind in their 
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damaged steamer, but for the time they had ceased 
to be realities. They belonged in this phantom 
world through which one Jim Stearns moved in a 
series of incredibly fantastic events. 

Through the doorway of his room he looked 
into the cabin and suspected that a broad back and 
a thatch of yellow hair must belong to Captain 
Oscar Sturm of the Heinrich Rupert. The mari- 
ner's elbows were sawing to and fro to a rattling 
accompaniment of steel and crockery, and the 
savor of coffee made the onlooker exceedingly 
hungry. Presently the captain paused in his con- 
genial task, and his hurricane voice sounded much 
too large for the cabin as he declared to a table- 
companion : 

" I vas sore in my heart that I have sailed away 
from a wessel what I have runned into. Mister 
Stratford. But you is my vitness that he had no 
lights and that it vas impossible to heave my ship 
to. At daybreak we vas a hundert miles from 
him. It vas foolishness to put back. He vas 
already on his vay mit a lesson learnt for next 
time. If the younker vat vas scooped aboard mit 
my jib-boom vIU tell me her name I vill report it, 
and the owners can settle it between 'em. But the 
udder feller has not a leg to stand upon. He 
vas a tam fool or a pirate, maybe." 

" He is making a bluff at talking English to his 
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mate," thought Jim from his bunk. " The other 
chap can't be Dutch. Perhaps I can make him 
listen to my sad story." 

Heaving himself up from the table Captain 
Oscar Sturm blockaded Jim's doorway as he 
exclaimed : 

" So you vas alive and hearty? No bones 
gebroken ? Dry breeches and a shirt is on the hook 
by you. By GottI you is a fine big man, mit a 
chest like a rum-barrel. I vish you vas a seaman. 
My ship is short-handed this woyage. Ven you 
feel like breakfast jump yourself for'ard and the 
cook vill line your ribs mit bread and sausage. 
There is extra bunks in the fo'k'sle, and my men 
vill be good to you." 

'* But I tried to tell you last night. Captain, 
that I was a passenger on that steamer," began 
Jim. " I expected to be back in New York next 
week. It is tremendously important that I lose 
no more time. It is all a horrible mistake from 
first to last. If you will only send me back on the 
first ship you sight, I shall be glad to pay you for 
your trouble when I get home again." 

Captain Sturm tapped his forehead with his 
knuckles and remarked in an aside to the first-mate 
who was standing behind him : 

"He vas a stoker, you know it; a stroker he 
calls it mit a steamer called the Yale. He said so 
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last night. Maybe he vas tumped on the head and 
his brains got addled ven he come sky-hootin' over 
our bows, eh? All right; take him for'ard and 
give him somethings to play mit. Maybe he vill 
forget them deloosions pretty quick ven he have 
put some food under his hatches." 

Jim glared hopelessly at this stubborn mountain 
of a man. It appeared to be so futile to venture 
more argument that the derelict meekly got into 
his clothes and followed the mate on deck. There 
he forgot himself in gazing aloft at the noble 
symmetry of this great wind-driven fabric, whose 
yards were clothed with canvas far up to her soar- 
ing royals which looked like bits of captive cloud. 
A splendid sight it was, with the enlivening back- 
ground of blue sky and racing green seas. The 
mate twitched Jim by the sleeve and said sharply: 

'* Come along, my man. No loafing on the 
quarter-deck. Do as the Captain tells you, and 
put a stopper on your jaw-tackle while you are in 
this ship. It will do you no good to pass along 
any more cock-and-bull stories, you know." 

Jim surmised that the mate was an Englishman, 
and as he went down the ladder to the waist of the 
ship he decided to plead his cause to one who, at 
least, spoke his own tongue, and might know the 
difference between a stoker and a " stroker." Lag- 
ging behind in order to prolong the journey to the 
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galley and make the most of every moment, Jim 
began with quickening hope: 

^^ It is awfully good of the Captain, I suppose, 
to let me work my passage to a place I don't want 
to go to. But I can't see how he could do any- 
thing else, except chudc me overboard. You are 
a man of my breed, Mr. Mate, and I give you my 
word as one gentleman to another, that I am sane 
and telling the truth. I am the stroke oar of the 
Yale university crew, and I ought to be in the boat 
right now. The race with Harvard university is 
only a few weeks off. If I don't get bade to New 
Haven I am disgraced and my crew is beaten. I 
was carried to sea trying to keep a friend from sail- 
ing on that steamer you raked fore and aft last 
night. I was stoking just to keep in training, to 
stay fit, do you understand ? And the Captain was 
going to land me at Trinidad to-day to catch a 
mail steamer home. If an Oxford or Cambridge 
Varsity blue was in my pickle, would you listen 
to him?" 

The mate was a youngish-looking man, whole- 
some of aspect, with clean-cut features and frank, 
gray eyes which surveyed Jim with surprised 
scrutiny. Halting by the foot of the mainmast he 
replied : 

" Upon my word, you don't talk like a stoker. 
My home was at Putney when I was a lad, and I 
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used to follow the Varsity eights along the tow- 
path until I was leg-weary. I know a bit about 
Varsity men, though I never handled an oar. You 
pull at stroke, you say? Let me see your hands." 

Jim extended a pair of calloused palms with a 
confident smile. 

" A shovel never put those ridges on the insidcs 
of your thumbs," said the mate. " Strip off your 
shirt." 

The shirt fairly flew over Jim's head as he 
revealed his bronzed shoulders, back, and arms, 
tanned enduringly by three years' exposure to sun 
and wind. He rolled up his trousers and the same 
rich brown showed to where the short rowing 
tights had come half-way down the powerfully 
muscled thighs. 

" Stokers are a pasty-skinned lot," commented 
the mate. " Your evidence is deucedly good. 
What is the record for your American course? " 

" Twenty minutes and ten seconds, made by the 
Eighty-eight Yale crew," promptly answered Jim 
with easy assurance. 

" Right you are," smiled Mr. Stratford. " I 
looked it up once upon a time to decide a bet with 
a Cambridge man who was going out as passenger 
in a Cape Mail boat where I was a junior officer. 
You are not a lunatic, I fancy. Most surprising 
things happen at sea, you know, but a 'varsity 
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Stroke oar adrift like this is the queerest yet. I am 
a bit out of my course myself. I was master of a 
coasting steamer out of Rio, and was taken down 
with fever three months ago. My owners sold out 
while I was in hospital and left me stony-broke, 
do you see ? This Dutchman needed a first officer 
homeward bound, and I was glad to take the 
berth. I never sailed with a finer seaman, but he 
has a head like a block of teak, and you can't beat 
an argument into it with a hammer. Really I 
can't go to him with your extraordinary case. He 
would take it as insolence of the rankest sort. I 
am rather afraid you will have to make the best 
of it. He is convinced that you are dotty and 
that ends it." 

** And how long will you be crossing this con- 
founded ocean ? " lamented Jim, his hopes again 
blighted. 

** She is loaded deep with asphalt, and the old 
man will drive her no harder than he has to for 
fear of straining her hull. Say thirty-odd days if 
we are lucky. Longer if we have calms and head 
winds. Come along. The old man is on the poop 
and he will be sending after me." 

Jim trudged forlornly forward, and not even 
the sight of food could cheer him. He held as 
little converse as possible with the garrulous, per- 
spiring cook, and carried his tin plate and cup to 
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the lee of the forecastle, where he was soon flanked 
by an inquisitive group of rosy-cheeked German 
sailors, who bombarded him in quaintly shattered 
English with questions about his marvelous ap- 
pearance on board of the Heinrich Rupert. They 
were a simple-minded, friendly company, and en- 
deavored to make their new shipmate comfortable. 
He was a dismal addition to forecastle society, 
however, and was glad of the chance to be alone 
when the first-mate assigned him to his own watch 
and set him to scrubbing brass-work. His spirits 
had sunk to a depth fairly abyssmal. As he 
viewed it, virtue was by no means rewarded and 
to strive to do right was to play a part in a melan- 
choly farce. If he had not decided to forswear 
a career of valorous distinction in South America 
he would not have been shovelling coal to keep in 
training for the Yale crew; and if he had not been 
stoking he would not have been on deck to be flung 
aboard this infernal Heinrich Rupert. Now he 
had lost both the opportunity to win laurels under 
the flag of Oriente and to return to New Haven 
in time to regain his place in the eight. 

" I am a total loss, and no insurance," he grum- 
bled. " And all because I tried to do my duty. 
Unless my luck takes a swift turn I may be washed 
overboard and fished up by a whaler bound on a 
three years' cruise to the Arctic. The road to 
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Hades isn't paved with good intentions. It's 
paved with Trinidad asphalt all the way to Ham- 
burg." 

Jim had learned something of discipline from 
Captain Mike O'Shea, and he went about his unac- 
customed duties with a sort of grim fidelity which 
won a nod and grunt of approval from the Captain 
himself. He was not sent aloft, thanks to his 
repute as stoker, and the first mate's secret solici- 
tude for the bodily safety of his alleged prize, a 
real 'varsity oarsman, and he began to miss the 
hard, well-ordered physical exercise to which he 
had been schooled. What if he did become soft, 
flabby, and short-winded? It made no difference, 
he sadly reflected, for he could not return home in 
time to stroke his crew. The one bright interval 
of the long day was the dog-watch in the cool of 
the early evening, when the sailors tuned up their 
forecastle orchestra, and with accordion, fiddle, 
clarinet and horn made melody after the fashion 
of German crews in the deep-water trade. There 
were good singers among them, and Jim forgot 
his desolation and lifted up his voice in their plain- 
tive harmonies to the delight of his companions. 
But whenever they blared and scraped and blew 
" Die Wacht am Rhein " Jim stopped his ears 
and fled the scene. His " Bright College Years " 
had been smashed to atoms, and he was convinced 
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that he had been forgotten by his God, his Coun- 
try, and his Yale. 

A week after the oarsman had so unceremoni- 
ously boarded the Heinrich Rupert he volunteered 
to take a solo part in one of these twilight con- 
certs up in the bow, and his rendering of ** Nancy 
Lee " floated aft to the quarter-deck upon which 
Captain Oscar Sturm reclined in a canvas ham- 
mock, flanked by a huge stein of beer and a cavern- 
ous pipe. The wind no more than breathed into 
the tall pyramids of canvas, and the ship was steal- 
ing over the dusky sea with a rippling murmur in 
her wake. The first mate was lazily walking the 
poop with an occasional glance aloft, and the sea- 
man at the wheel twiddled the spokes as if his 
task were light and his thoughts roving elsewhere. 

" Send a man for'ard and fetch the young stoker 
to me," rumbled the captain. " He has the beau- 
tifulcst woice I have ever heard In a ship. I vish 
him to sing me some songs." 

Jim clambered into the august presence, cap in 
hand, meekly awaiting orders. Thus had Captain 
Mike O'Shea asked him to sing on the bridge of 
the faraway Esmeralda, and Jim thought whim- 
sically, ** I am a regular little up-to-date Orpheus. 
But here is a savage monster whom there is no 
chance of my taming." 

Thereupon the tuneful castaway, with happy 
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inspiration, unburdened himself of such thread- 
bare, sentimental favorites of the campus as " Aunt 
Dinah's Quilting Party," " My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean," ** Nelly Gray," and "Nut Brown 
Maiden." The shipmaster tugged at his blond 
beard and exclaimed with great earnestness : 

" I have not heard them ever before. Some of 
the vords got past me by, but the tunes, ach, they 
fills me mit emotions, so sweet, so peaceable, so 
sad. It vas all about madchens and sweethearts. 
Where you learn them songs, my boy? " 

" Why, at my college, my university, at Yale, 
where I am a student," answered Jim in as matter 
of fact tone as he could assume. " Perhaps you 
would like to hear * Jolly Boating Weather,' a 
song we oarsmen sing together at the training 
table when the day's work of the crew is done." 

" Vat vas he speaking about. Mister Strat- 
ford? " asked the captain. " Vas he going off his 
noddle again, you t'ink? It is more about that 
Yale steamer and her crew what he was stoker mit. 
I do not understand. There is more swearing than 
singing in the verdamnt fire-room." 

*' He means that when he left his home he was 
a famous athlete at one of the great American uni- 
versities," carefully explained the delighted first 
mate. " He is the stroke oar of the boat race. It 
is a big honor to be one of the crew of the racing 
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boat which has a contest every year with another 
great university, Harvard. It is the same as if the 
universities of Bonn and Heidelberg had a boat- 
race between crews of students with thousands of 
people to see them row and the newspapers all 
writing about it, and maybe the Emperor on deck 
to see the show." 

"Ach, is it so? Have I been so twisted mit 
ignorance? " shouted Captain Sturm, leaping from 
his hammock in great excitement. " Vas the 
stroker one of this crew you speak so much 
about?" 

" He is the most important rower in the boat," 
answered the mate. 

The Captain clamped his two hands down on 
Jim's shoulders, whirled him about, aimed him at 
the lighted companionway, and fairly shot him 
down into the cabin while he bellowed in his ear : 

" Why you not tell me you vas a great boat- 
rower, boy? How I know vat you mean by crew, 
crew, crew? Sit down on that transom mit you 
and tell me somethings I want to know." 

Small chance had Jim to slip in a word for the 
Captain went on with unabated energy : 

" I have not time to ask you some more why 
you hopped aboard my wessel from this university 
of Yale, mit fireman's clothes and all smooched up 
mit coal. I give not one tamn what you vas doing 
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on a pig of a steamer mitout a name. But if you 
is a professor of boat-rowing, and Mister Strat- 
ford is one of them sportin' Englishmen what 
knows all them things, then I have use for you. 
Tell me quick, can you learn udder men to row 
fast and strong and win a boat-race ? " 

** I have been at it for three years, sir," mod- 
estly quoth Jim, wondering if the Captain was suf- 
fering from sunstroke or overmuch German beer. 

" I vill tell you vat vill open your eyes," re- 
sumed the deep-sea viking, smiting the table with 
a ponderous fist. " My brudder vill be in Ham- 
burg when we reach port. He is master of a big 
steel ship which vill be laid up in dock ; he wrote me 
so himself. He vas in the German navy, same as 
me, and he vent cracked on putting navy discipline 
and smartness and monkey-doodle-shines in the 
merchant wessels what he had commanded. He 
has a schwelled head, and we fight mit each other 
like dogs and cats, though he is my brudder. For 
t'ree years he has been bragging and blowing him- 
self about his boat's crew vat row him ashore in 
port and so on — six fine big sailors in a cutter, just 
like a man-of-war. He has raced mit 'em in 
South America, in China ports, at Batavia, at 
Hamburg, and he has won a lot of money betting 
on his six sailors against English and Germans and 
Yankee and French ships. I vould give five hun- 
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dert dollars to find six rowers what could run avay 
from my big-talkin', schwell-headed brudder. 
What you t'ink? Can you learn my sailors to row 
themselves mit the university style and be pro- 
fessors like you ? " 

** What kind of a boat can you put them in? " 
eagerly spoke up Jim, an exile come back to his 
own. " I can't wait to train them in port. I must 
go home as soon as you land me." 

" I have a splendid cutter. She vas builded to 
race mit my dunder-pig of a brudder two woyages 
ago, but he sailed too soon. She is lashed on a 
hatch amidships. Ho, on deckl Mister Strat- 
ford, fetch me a lantern, sehr schnelL I vill show 
you my boat now, Herr Professor Yale." 

They bustled forward, and Jim examined the 
shapely craft with an expert eye. It was not a 
slender shell with sliding seats and outriggers, but 
the hull was finely modeled, nevertheless, and the 
lines meant speed with proper handling. Glancing 
up at Captain Oscar Sturm, who was hovering 
anxiously with the lantern, Jim observed : 

" I haven't seen your chesty brother's outfit, but 
without hurling any bouquets at myself, I think I 
have forgotten more about rowing than he ever 
knew. Do you want your crew trained at sea? 
There are some fine, husky lads in your fo'k'sle." 

" Yah; I vish to be ready to race mit him the 
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day wc drop anchor. I vant to surprise him quick. 
But how in Himmel can you make 'em ready at 
sea? I cannot stop my ship, and the vater is too 
rough and tumbled up to row mit a cutter." 

" That is my lookout, Captain. Give me au- 
thority to pick six men and a cabin-boy for a cox-^ 
swain and I will see what I can do for you. And, 
by Jove, I will start in to-morrow morning 1 " 

** How vill you do it? But I understand not 
this rowing business of the Yale professor. Sehr 
gut, Herr Dokter! You vill come aft and live 
mit me. But if I have made a mistake about you, 
or it vas a Yankee bluff, I vill t'row you overboard 
and give you bread and vater to eat all this woy- 
agc. Go to bed mit you and make ready to ham- 
mer the teufel out of my rowers to-morrow." 

On his way forward Jim was accosted by Mr. 
Stratford, who whispered : 

** Is the old man drunk or crazy ? I could hear 
him raving through the skylight." 

" Not on your life," chuckled the oarsman. " I 
have made good with him, thanks to you. You 
just wait and sec. You may have seen Varsity 
eights at Putney, but you have a whole lot to 
learn," 

Jim had promptly reasoned that it behooved 
him by all means to take this fantastic project seri- 
ously. It would lighten the insufferable tedium 
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of his compulsory voyage, and perhaps veer his 
mind away from its troubles and disappointments, 
besides offering him more comfortable living quar- 
ters and the congenial society of the sympathetic 
first mate. Also, it was worth taking into consid- 
eration the fact that when Captain Oscar Sturm 
gave an order it was to be obeyed to the letter, 
and if he wished a boat's crew trained in mid-ocean 
there was not the smallest room for argument. 

" It is all a dizzy, crazy dream," murmured 
this unfortunate oarsman, as he returned from the 
forecastle to take up his lodgings in the cabin. " I 
am due to wake up any minute with the chapel 
bell ringing and Bolivar Martinez beating me over 
the head with a pillow." 

Early next morning he requested the Captain to 
go forward with him and help select the athletic 
recruits. The lord of the Heinrich Rupert scorned 
to explain his mission to the staring seamen who 
were told to toe a seam and step forward, one by 
one, as they were chosen by the castaway who had 
been one of them until the evening before. Jim 
wasted little time in mustering a half dozen 
stocky, well-knit lads in their early twenties. 
Appealing to the Captain he asked : 

" Please make them a little speech in German 
and tell them what it is all about. They will row 
their heads off if they understand the game." 
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Sonorously their commander informed the 
chosen band that they were to pull oars for the 
honor of the Fatherland and a month's wages as 
prize-money if they won the race for which they 
were to make ready. Also, he told them, with even 
greater emphasis, that if they suffered themselves 
to be defeated he would tie every mother's son of 
them in the rigging and flog him within an inch 
of his life; Commending Jim to them as one whose 
word must be law, he majestically retreated aft to 
await developments. 

" I am making some more kinds of an ass of 
myself," muttered Jim as he led his awkward 
squad into the waist of the ship. " But it will 
amuse me, and Heaven help me if I tried to refuse. 
The big Dutchman would put me in irons if I 
batted an eye at him." 

A few minutes later the Captain was amazed to 
see his six seamen climbing into the cutter which 
was still lashed in its chocks on deck. Obedient to 
Jim's gestures they got out the oars, shipped them 
in the thole pins and sat bolt upright, prepared to 
row in air. 

" He vas gone off his noddle for sure," muttered 
the skipper. There was method in the " Pro- 
fessor's " madness, however, for he sat himself 
down on deck as a model for his men and with 
outstretched arms began to sway back and forth 
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from the hips, handling himself with a supple, 
graceful ease that made the bearded critic recant. 

** Already; get forward I " yelled this Yale coach. 
" Now, swing back and watch how far I go, and 
cut it off right there; do you hear? Hi, Captain, 
bear a hand and interpret for me, will you? " 

With an indulgent grin the Captain lumbered 
forward and turned the brief commands into gut- 
teral German growls. To and fro rocked the 
sweating seamen, Jim all the while exhorting them 
to swing through arcs of equal length, and at the 
same instant. After a strenuous first lesson the 
crew was dismissed and sent about its shipboard 
duties. Then the resourceful Jim sought out the 
carpenter and helped him to improvise six clumsy 
rowing machines which were placed in a line along 
the edge of the poop. Spare capstan bars served 
for oar handles, pulley-blocks and coils of halyard 
were ingeniously rigged to sacks filled with scrap 
iron which served as movable weights. The sys- 
tem of leverage was so adjusted that when the sea- 
men tugged at the pivoted bars they lifted the 
heavy weights, and let them run to the deck below 
as they bent forward for the next swing. 

" They are stiff in the back and short-winded," 
Jim explained to the Captain. " This will limber 
them up and teach them how to pull together. Yo, 
heave ho, my bullies 1 Fall in and take your seats." 
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Twice daily the vicdms ftnined and sighed and 
puffed at diis row of cariomAocking ma^ltu^^ 
while the Czpuln walked the qaarter-dcck and 
loudly praised the manreloas genim of the ^ Hcrr 
Rowing Dokter," 

^^ It ras comical to see the beggars sweat like * 

they ras in a treadmill/' he would thunder. " It 
looks like monkey-doodle-shines, bat, by Gott! ven 
they are oat on the vater already again, they yill 
be made of whalebone and rubber/' 

At length an unexpected slant of good fortune 
favored Jim*s singular undertaking. The ship 
lay mirrored in a breathless calm. Her canvas 
hung straight down from the idle yards and the 
burnished ocean was as quiet as a lake. Straight- 
way Jim ordered the cutter launched overboard. 
Jumping into the stem-sheets he picked up the 
tiller ropes, and the six oars splashed into the sea. 
The instructor soon perceived that his pupils were \ 

accomplished watermen. A stem school of experi- 
ence had drilled them to handle their oars in rough 
seas, and their recent schooling on shipboard had 
taught them what they most needed — the rational I 

use of their bulldog strength. Away from the | 

ship shot the graceful cutter, lifting over the 
dimpling swells, Jim shouting and waving his j 

arms. The thump of the oars in the wooden thole ; 

pins told his ear when the men were not in time 
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with one another, and he coached them to apply 
their united strength as one man and waste not a 
pound of it. A mile straightway he let them tug 
until they were getting well together. Then he 
shifted to the stroke oar's thwart and made them 
pick up the pace with him. Another mile and he 
felt the cutter jump as his willing crew threw their 
beef and muscle against the handles of the pliant 
sweeps. 

** You are a bully good lot of Johnnies," he 
told them. ** Now back to the ship and show 
the old man that you are the real stuff. Hoch der 
Heinrich Rupert! ** 

Through his glasses Captain Sturm saw the low, 
white cutter come toward him, while the flashing 
banks of oars were falling and lifting from the sea 
with a cadence which he had never witnessed in a 
ship's boat. She swept past the stern of the Hein- 
rich Rupert, Jim Stearns stroking with head erect, 
hands rolling smartly away, and a long, biting 
grip of the water which his men were trying to 
follow. 

" It vas magical 1 " said the skipper to the first 
mate. ** He vill learn them so soon already? It 
is a beautiful sight to look at. The stroker is 
stronger than a donkey-engine, and he has made 
the udder fellows do just like him." 

Through three blistering days the ship lay bc- 
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calmed, and the cutter's crew was on the water 
morning and afternoon. They rowed long 
stretches over this mid-ocean course, steadily im- 
proving, showing unflagging enthusiasm. When a 
reefing breeze came snoring out of the westward 
and the ship drove on her way again with the 
shouting seas lifting along her quarter, Jim was 
well satisfied with his crew, and ordered them back 
to the rowing machines to keep them in the pink 
of condition. The Captain had seen them tested 
on blue water and his respect and admiration for 
the castaway coach was almost unbounded. Stirred 
to a sense of gratitude, and regretting his treat- 
ment of this wonderful young man earlier in the 
voyage, he said to Jim : 

** I laugh ven I t'ink vat vill happen to my brud- 
der. The race is over already. It is vat you 
Yankees call the skinch for the Heinrich Ruperts. 
Now, my boy, you have been good to me. Vat vill 
I do for you ? Tell me all about it. I knows that 
your brains vas not addled. Why you vant to go 
home so soon? I vould put you into a wessel 
bound to the United States but we have sighted 
none, and it is not in their track we are." 

Jim opened his heart and told the friendly ship- 
master what the college and the crew and the race 
on the far-distant Thames meant to him, while the 
other sipped his beer and pulled at his pipe and 
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listened as If this intense college life and its burn- 
ing ambitions were a fresh chapter from the 
Arabian Nights. He interrupted only once to ask : 

*' Vas it too late already to take yourself home 
JFrom Hamburg to catch up mit the college and the 
boat-race? " 

*' I have been looking at your calendar to-day 
for the hundredth time," answered Jim. *' If I 
could only land in New Haven before the crew 
goes to the training quarters at New London, I 
might have a chance yet. I studied hard last term, 
and pulled my stand way up near the top of the 
class. I think I could pass my examinations with 
a week or two of hard grinding on the spring work 
that I've missed. The faculty would give me a 
chance to take them, I am sure, when they heard 
my story. I can't be blamed for being away from 
college all these weeks. Then my record would 
be clean and I could get permission to join the 
crew squad again if the coaches wanted me. It is 
one chance in a thousand, but if I were on hand 
the crew might need me even then. But what's the 
use telling you all this. I can't be back there by 
the first week of June, so I want to try to forget 
it. Captain." 

*' Ve have not been making a quick passage, but 
let us see, my boy. If you vas landed in Hamburg 
to take a steamer to New York by this first week 
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of June you is 5o anxious about, vould it be too 
late, eh? " Captain Sturm's brow was puckered, 
and he cocked a studious eye at the calendar tacked 
against the cabin wall as he went on: '^ I have 
emotions of much gratitude to you. I vish you 
could row mit my rowers when I beat my brudder. 
Maybe it is possible if you must wait in Hamburg 
for a steamer. But I vill tell you that if the vind 
only blows, I vill drive this ship as fast as she can 
go, and maybe I surprise you yet." 

I'he Captain was called on deck, and later in the 
evening Jim was hailed by the first mate, who 
confided : 

** The old man has told me to make this old 
hooker take a pilot in ten days from now if she 
carries away half her spars and strains her seams 
wide open. He never does things by halves. 
You have walked into his affections, upon my 
word, with your bally scratch crew of Dutchmen. 
He thinks that five hundred dollars of his brother's 
money is as good as in his pocket. I want to see 
the old codger win, but Vd a lot rather see you 
win your race against time in the Heinrich Rupert, 
my lad, and the ship will do her best." 

Captain and mate were as good as their word, 
and at risk of spars and canvas they urged the 
ship day after day. At last there came a booming 
gale that drove her on her course like a runaway 
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horse, and the Captain slept on deck without chang- 
ing his clothes. Jim toiled faithfully with his 
sailor crew whenever possible, and as they tugged 
at their rowing machines, spray-drenched and un- 
daunted, the haggard skipper growled in his beard : 

'* I vish I have woke up sooner and knowed vat 
the boy vas made of. I vill feel very bad in my 
heart if I don't put him in port to get home in 
time already." 

With hope suddenly renewed Jim Stearns re- 
joiced in the fact that he had never been in such 
splendid physical condition, fit to row for his life at 
a moment's notice. He worked like a galley slave 
at his rowing machines, and blessed the lucky cir- 
cumstances that had led him into this round of 
training on shipboard. Early in this voyage he 
had dismally reflected that even if he should be 
landed in time to regain a seat in the Yale crew, 
he Would be in no shape to pick up the work. Now 
he felt even stronger and in better training than 
when he had left New Haven. 

The Heinrich Rupert was making a gallant 
ocean race of it. '* By Gott 1 " shouted the Captain 
in Jim's ear, after losing a top-gallant sail and 
ordering a new one bent and set, " all the sailors 
love you for learning them six to row so good. 
Both watches is sleeping on deck and the carpenter 
has spiked the fo'k'sle hatch so nobody can go 
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below till we makes port. On deck there, Mister 
Stratford, I t'ink she vill carry a main-royal now. 
Set it anyhow, and if it blows away, set anudder 
one." 

It was in the afternoon of the second of June 
that the Heinrich Rupert swept grandly past a 
tossing Hamburg pilot boat, and began to shorten 
sail. Presently her main-yard was laid aback and 
a rope ladder lowered for the hardy visitor who 
scrambled up the side like a monkey. 

" All well, Herr Pilot," was the Captain's greet- 
ing in German. '* Is my brother in port? " 

*' His ship came out of dock yesterday. Captain 
Oscar Sturm. He will load for Sydney. He has 
lashed a new broom to his spanker gaff to show 
that his famous boat's crew won a race against the 
sailors of a British bark last week. It was a great 
event and much money was wagered." 

** Hooray I We have come in time to trim his 
viskers for him," rejoiced the Captain, turning to 
Jim. " When does the next mail boat sail for 
New York, Herr Pilot?" 

" The Prince fVilhelm will sail at five o'clock 
to-morrow afternoon, Herr Captain. She is a six- 
day boat." 

"Ha, ha I I vill a challenge to my brudder 
to-night carry," shouted the elated skipper. " I vill 
make him mad as a wet hen, and bet him five 
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hundert dollars. He vlU race me to-morrow morn- 
ing ven I called him a blow-hard and a schwcUed- 
head. You vill have time to row mit my sailors as 
stroker, my boy. Pick up a towboat quick, Herr 
Pilot. Vill you be already mit my bully boys, 
Mister Stearns?" 

Sincerely grateful for the Captain's splendid ex- 
ertions in his behalf, Jim nodded assurance, and 
running to the break of the poop he shouted to his 
sturdy sextet who happened to be tailing onto the 
main-sheet : 

'' Vas sagen sie? Are we already? Give 'em 
our cheer." 

Six strong voices rose in lusty chorus while the 
Captain chuckled and the pilot snorted with sur- 
prise: 

''Rah-rah-rah, Yale. 
Like der Teufel we can row. 
Heinrich Ruperts pull togedder, 
WeWe the stuff in any wedder, 
Hoch der Kaiser/ Let her go/' 
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CHAPTER IX 

%i:ZhTth hhM A PHANTOM OARSMAN 

NO %i)(mcT had the Heinrich Rupert been 
hauled into her berth on the waterfront 
of Hamburg than her master wriggled 
into a wrinkled black coat, jammed a very German- 
looking %U^ hat down on his ears, and thus decor- 
ously arrayed for •hore'going, tramped onto the 
dock (o report to his owners and incidentally find 
hill pculifcrous brother. He left on the quarter- 
ilrck u tall youth clad in borrowed trousers and 
uliirt who withdrew his hands from a pair of 
empty pockets and disconsolately observed to the 
limt mate. 

'* I .and, ho I But it doesn^t do me a bit of good. 
I Wttnf to urnd some cable messages, mostly hurry- 
cttlln for help, and I haven't a red cent." 

** You arc welcome to a couple of pounds if it 
will be of any use/' heartily returned Mr. Strat- 
ford. ** My hard luck down Rio way left me a 
bit short, or 1 would gladly lend you more. I fancy 
the old man docsn^t intend to let you be stranded 
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here, but he buzzed ashore in such a deuce of a 
hurry that he overlooked you." 

** Thank you, and I'll take a small loan from 
you until to-morrow," said Jim. ** I won't need 
any help from the Captain if I can get a message 
through to my uncle to-night. He will bounce out 
of bed high enough to hit the ceiling when he gets 
my cable, but I think he will rush some cash to me 
after he pulls himself together." 

" I hope so; for if that boat-race is rowed before 
your New York steamer sails, and you lose it, you 
will have your hands full in keeping out of our old 
man's way. He will think you have been bam- 
boozling him, and there will be murder in his eye." 

" That is how I have it sized up," seriously 
returned Jim. '* His emotions are never half-way. 
You can put it down in your little diary that if I 
am in Hamburg long enough to lose this boat-race 
I won't be visible near enough to our skipper to 
borrow money from him with a megaphone. For 
a scrub race the Harvard proposition isn't it when 
it comes to excitement and suspense. I must 
get aboard that Prince fVilhelm steamer to-mor- 
row if I have to stow away." 

Thereupon he borrowed a straw hat and two 
sovereigns from his obliging shipmate, Mr. Strat- 
ford, and went ashore to find a transatlantic cable 
office. While at sea Jim had tried a thousand 
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times to conjecture what his college friends, what 
Suzette Aiken, what his uncle Hiram Ludlow, 
must have been thinking about his inexplicable 
disappearance. They most likely believed him 
dead in some unreported accident. It had never 
entered his head that anyone believed he had taken 
passage in the ship with Suzette. Just how to break 
the news of his safety within the limits of a brief 
cablegram was a more perplexing problem than 
appeared upon the surface. To outline in the most 
meager fashion his five weeks' odyssey of adventure 
and escape meant a message of ruinous length. If 
he merely sent word to his peppery and dis- 
gruntled uncle that he had been landed at Ham- 
burg, that custodian of his financial welfare might 
view it as a mad flight from college, a crowning 
escapade beyond the pale of forgiveness. As for 
his comrades of the crew and campus, would they 
believe a bulletin from him after his behavior in 
the shell and his flagrant disloyalty to the crew 
and to Yale? 

As Jim made his blundering way along the thor- 
oughfares of Hamburg he finally threshed it out 
to appeal to the college through Hector Alonzo 
McGrath, beting suspension of judgment until 
he could arrive in person to explain himself. This 
message from the dead was not easy to frame in 
words costing a shilling each as he discovered when 
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he tried to write it. He had no right to impli- 
cate Bolivar Martinez until he should hear of the 
arrival of the Esmeralda at her destined port. To 
say that he had been kidnapped while trying to 
catch Bolivar would only befog the mystery and 
set the campus to buzzing again. The castaway 
rubbed his chin, chewed a pencil and observed to 
himself: 

" I won't mention Bolivar at all. I gave him 
my word of honor to keep mum about the expe- 
dition. Here goes for the best I can do." 

With that he f rowningly wrote : 

" Homeward bound. Was kidnapped. Still in training. 
Suspend judgment. Jim." 

" That sounds like a dime novel," mused the 
derelict. ** But Hector will understand that I 
didn't mean to quit, and he will pass the word 
along and tell everybody to shut up and wait for 
me. Now for Uncle Hiram, and that is even a 
tougher nut to crack." 

After more cogitation and several false starts 
this appeal for help was framed as follows : 

"Rescued from shipwreck. Leaving college unavoid- 
able, involuntary. Destitute. Cable two hundred instantly, 

"Jim." 
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" There goes a shot in the dark," said Jim to 
himself as he left the office with deep misgivings 
and retraced his way to the Heinr'tch Rupert. 
** Uncle Hiram may cough up the two hundred 
and charge it up against my allowance, and then 
again, he may roll over in bed and disown me 
before he goes to sleep again. Well, I can't ask 
help of any of the fellows in college until I have 
had a chance to square myself for leaving the 
crew in the lurch. Now for slumber and a boat- 
race that will stamp me as a hero made-in-Germany 
or leave me a victim of manslaughter." 

He had been back on board ship no more than 
an hour when Captain Oscar Sturm advanced pon- 
derously up the gangway and demanded of the 
first-mate : 

" Where is my crew-stroker ? I vant him quick, 
Mister Stratford." 

"Aye, aye, sir I " called Jim from his bunk. 

" Ho, my boy 1 Come on deck mit you. I have 
news to tell to you." 

Letting himself drop into a wicker deck-chair 
and fanning himself with his formidable stiff hat, 
the Captain announced: 

" I have just now come from my brudder's 
house. He vas all schwelled up mit proudness, and 
spins me a yarn a hundert fathom long about his 
sailors vat whipped the Englishmen and won him 
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a thousand dollars. I tell him his rowers is no 
goot; that he makes me sick in my stummick, and 
that I can beat him with six little cabin boys. He 
jumps up and gets red down to his collar and 
swears at mc. I t'row five hundert dollars on his 
table and say, ' Booh/ Then I tells him I vill bet 
him so much if he rows to-morrow mit my crew. 
Ten o'clock he say, two miles on the Elbe, mit the 
tide. How is you, boy? And how is my sailors? 
Vas they limbered up all shipshape? " 

" Fit to pull the side off a house I " said Jim. 

" I vill put the fear of Gott into those sailors' 
hearts ven they gets into the cutter," beamed the 
Captain. ** Go back to bed mit you and I vill have 
ready for breakfast a beefsteak as big as a cork 
fender." 

"We want to be on the water for an hour's 
practice before eight o'clock, sir. Can you order 
breakfast for as early as six? " 

" Sure, my boy I More and more I likes the 
way you talk and do." 

When the cutter was hoisted outboard next 
morning, the Yankee stroke, the five German sea- 
men, and the cabin-boy who was to steer, were 
dressed in clean white duck trousers, sleeveless 
undershirts and blue cloth caps, the whole company 
of the forecastle having cooperated to supply these 
uniforms at Jim's suggestion. This was their first 
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pull in smooth water, and their leader was highly 
gratified with the ease and smartness of their work. 
For an hour he drilled them in racing starts and 
half-mile stretches, and then took them back to the 
ship to rest until the race. At half-past nine 
o'clock the Captain ordered a yawl to be manned by 
six seamen as his royal barge, and was rowed up 
river to confer with his brother concerning the 
choice of a starter, and a judge at the channel buoy 
which was to be the finish mark. Ere long his 
crew passed him, Jim talking to them with an 
reassuring air of calm confidence. 

'* Row your heads off mit you 1 " roared their 
master, flourishing his arms. " I vill have my both 
eyes on you. Hoch der Yakl Roo-Roo-Rool 
It is a skinch 1" 

The rivals were waiting near the start — a hardy- 
looking set of deep-water seamen, seated in a 
lighter, faster-looking boat than the cutter of the 
Heinrich Ruperfs. The war-like sporting brother 
cf the skipper stood on the bow of a steam launch, 
a blond, red-faced, burly man, who glared defi- 
ance. A dozen friends were drinking beer under 
the awning aft, and they clamorously invited Cap- 
tain Oscar Sturm to join them. He declined with 
profane scorn and shook his fist at his brother, to 
the amusement of Jim's waiting crew. The two 
brothers were still abusing each other when " toot, 
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toot " the whistle of the launch blew the signal that 
started the race. 

The Heinrich Ruperts jabbed the water with 
four lightning strokes, and their cutter leaped 
away like a scared rabbit. The racing start was a 
novelty to the other crew, and, caught napping, 
they were thrown into confusion and lost a clean 
length while Captain Oscar Sturm rent the air with 
jubilant acclaim. Jim Stearns, however,, knew that 
he had a hard race on his hands. From the tail 
of his eye he had noted that the rivals were taller 
and more sinewy than his own men, and were pull- 
ing a slighter longer stroke. He must beat them 
on form, and he refused to hurry the pace. His 
five stocky Germans were swinging behind him like 
one man, well within themselves, implicitly trust- 
ing his judgment. 

At the end of the first mile the other boat had 
picked up the lost distance and was almost a length 
in advance. Here the course sheered in close to a 
black transatlantic liner which was getting ready 
to sail. Upon her promenade deck stood an un- 
commonly handsome, athletic-looking girl and a 
lady of middle age, who were chatting with a 
ship's officer adorned with much gilt braid and 
shining buttons. She who appeared to be the 
mother of the girl was saying : 

** We came down to look at our room this 
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morning, because we had to engage it by telegraph 
from Florence at the last moment, and I was so 
afraid it might be one of those stuffy inside rooms. 
We have never sailed on the Prince Wilhelm, but 
she seems to be a very fine ship ; don't you think so, 
Suzette?" 

" I like her immensely, Mother," amiably re- 
plied the daughter. ** We are in luck, I think. 
Too bad we have had to cut our trip short and 
rush home, but we might be worse off. Shall we 
go to the hotel ? We need not come aboard before 
four o'clock you know. Thank you very much, 
Purser." 

** Permit me to escort you to the gangway, Mrs. 
Aiken," remarked the officer. As he glanced at 
the river he added with more animation : 

" A boat-race between sailors is just passing. 
Will you come forward and see them? One of 
the crews is quite famous. It has won races 
against the seamen of merchant vessels all over 
the world." 

*' A boat-race. How splendid ! " cried Suzette. 
*' Why, that is what we are expecting to see soon 
after we get home. Oh, what fine looking sailors I 
But the crew in the lead doesn't look as trim and 
shipshape as the other. How well they row. The 
race isn't over by a long shot, Mother." 

As the Heinrich Ruperts swept past the liner, 
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the girl turned to her mother with a quick gasp for 
breath, and asked in a tone of dumf ounded amaze- 
ment: 

^^ Do you see the man rowing at stroke in the 
second crew, Mother? Look at him quick! As 
I live, he is the image of Mr. Jim Stearns of Yale I 
What an extraordinary resemblance I I — ^why — 
I feel as if it might be his ghost. No, of course 
not. It can't be he. I know it is perfectly absurd, 
but — there, you can see his profile now. And the 
way he rows — I saw him in the gymnasium, you 
know. Oh, there they go behind that anchored 
ship. It makes me feel queer and woozey, 
Mother." 

Turning to the purser, Suzette excitedly ex- 
plained : 

*' A friend of ours most mysteriously disap- 
peared from college in America several weeks ago. 
I heard of it in letters from home. Not the slight- 
est trace of him has been found. Do you know 
anything about those sailors or their ship or where 
they come from?" 

" It cannot be your friend, Miss Aiken," posi- 
tively replied the purser. " Those men are from a 
sailing ship which reached port from South Amer- 
ica only last night. The master, Captain Sturm, 
is an old friend of our commander. He carries a 
German crew, and his men have been with him a 
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long time, like one big family. Impossible. If it 
is only a few weeks since your friend disappeared 
he could not have come home from South America 
in the Heinrich Rupert. She has been around the 
world since she was last at Hamburg. It is one 
of those astonishing likenesses, a double, as they 
say." 

" The sun was in my eyes and I was so rattled 
that I did not see him very well until the boat 
was almost out of sight," said the girl with a trem- 
ulous laugh. " Of course I must have been mis- 
taken. I wish you would find out how the race 
ended and let us know this afternoon. I am bet- 
ting on the crew that was behind when they passed 
here. Come on. Mother, please. The glare makes 
my head ache." 

All unconscious that none other than Suzette 
had beheld him stroking the Heinrich Ruperts in 
place of the Yale eight, Jim Stearns glanced over 
his shoulder, perceived that the leaders were 
splashing badly and slumping over their oar han- 
dles and yelled for the first of a series of terrific 
spurts over the last mile of the race. He knew 
the worth of the drill at the crude rowing 
machines on shipboard, and as for himself, he had 
never felt so splendidly tireless. Concerted 
spurting at command had not been taught to his 
rivals. They were astonished when the valiant 
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Heinrich Ruperts, melodiously chanting, "£m — 
Swei — Drei — Soak her mit it," came creeping up 
on them and hung fast to every foot of distance 
they gained. Soon there came another volley of 
shouts for Jim Stearns' buckoes, and they forged 
ahead in another terrific spurt until the oars were 
lapping and the two cutters were churning toward 
the finish almost bow to bow. 

Faintly from a pier came the cheers of the fore- 
castle company of the Heinrich Rupert, who were 
tossing their caps in air. 

" You is most up mit der buoy," piped the 
cabin-boy in the stern to Jim. 

The thump, thump of the thole pins was no 
longer in unison, but the Yankee stroke oar was 
holding his men together, nursing them, lifting 
them, thrilling them with his own superb strength 
and gameness. Now the finish was only a cable 
length away, and the Heinrich Ruperts had nosed 
their cutter into the lead. Their breath came in 
sobs but Jim Stearns showed them no mercy as he 
yelled ferociously for " another ten strokes ! " 
Past the buoy they sped, almost a boat length ahead 
of their rivals, who had been rowed to a standstill 
and who toppled over on their thwarts, one after 
another, as their boat trailed past the victors. The 
Heinrich Ruperts were doubled over their oars, 
mouths agape, fighting for air, but the sight of 
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their stroke bracing himself to sit erect made them 
ashamed to collapse, and they rallied sufficiently to 
bark, though feebly, the slogan he had taught them 
which began: 

^^Rah-rah-rah, Yale^ 
Like der Teufel we can rovo!^ 

They drifted with the tide toward the dock 
' "where their ship was berthed, but before they came 
alongside, the Captain's yawl bore down, his sea- 
men pulling at top speed. From afaf he began to 
shout : 

** My brudder's rowers is looking pretty sick. 
Hoch der ale I Tell the first mate to open plenty 
beer for my men, quick! My brudder mit a 
broom-stick in his rigging I Boohl Ho! Hoi 
vas is los mit him? T'rec cheers for my big 
Yankee crew-rower. Roo-roo-roo I " 

When he scrambled on board Jim Stearns was 
stretched in the hammock aft, rather pale around 
the mouth, and not quite sure of his footing as he 
tried to rise and shake the proffered fist of the 
exuberant skipper. 

** It was a hard race," said the oarsman. " I 
never sat in a boat with pluckier men. You can't 
treat them too handsomely, sir." 

** A month's vages to all of them and a share 
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of the prize-money besides," exclaimed the other. 
" Now, vat am I going to do for you? " 

" I have had my fun out of it. Captain, and I 
was under heavy obligations to you for sailing 
home in such a hurry. Winning this race has 
helped me square matters and I feel pretty good 
about it. You don't owe me anything. Now I'm 
going to New York as fast as I can." 

"Have you any money? How vill you go 
home?" demanded the Captain, jerking a roll of 
bills from his pocket. " You need not pay it back, 
never at all. It belongs to you. I have won much 
more than this from my pig of a brudder." 

" No, thank you; I am expecting some money by 
cable to-day. And I won't need any help, though 
it is tremendously kind of you." 

" Veil, you may be strong as a donkey-engine, 
but you vas stubborn as the donkey it vas named 
after, boy. You vill come ashore mit me to the 
schwellest dinner we can find in this port. And I 
viU take you to the bank and recognize you so 
you can get your cable money. To t'ink I fished 
you aboard my ship mit my bowsprit in the night 1 
Vunderfull And somehow I vill make it even 
mit you, Jim." 

It was fortunate that the castaway was per- 
mitted to fortify himself with the aforesaid 
" schwellest dinner " before he received the reply 
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from Uncle Hiram Ludlow. It was a knock-down 
blow delivered at three thousand miles range : 

** Your leaving college unpardonable. Satisfactory 
explanation impossible. Allowance withdrawn. Shift for 
yourself. LuDLOW." 

" Vas anybody dead already?" solicitously 
queried Captain Sturm, as he saw Jim's mouth 
twitch and heard his unwitting exclamation of dis- 
may. The outcast walked into the street without 
a word and the Captain was at his heels, imploring 
him to " out mit it," and flourishing his roll of 
money as a show of tangible sympathy. At length 
Jim raised his eyes and said abruptly: 

" I — I — didn't get the cash I expected. But 
I'm going home in to-day's mail steamer all the 
same." 

"Of course you is, my boy. Come mit me to 
the Hamburg-American office. I vill pay your 
passage and tell the Captain of the Prince Wilhelm 
to treat you like the prodigal son." 

"No; I can't borrow the money," was Jim's 
reluctant answer. ** The trouble is, I don't know 
when I shall be able to pay it back. I may have to 
look for work of some kind right away. I never 
earned a dollar and — ^well, things have gone to 
smash at home, and I'll be hanged if I borrow 
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when I have not one red cent of income to bank 
on 1 It wouldn't be square." 

" Off his noddle again, poor feller," groaned the 
skipper. ** Boy, it vas craziness for you not to 
take this money ven you have winned it for me 
to-day. I vill poke you in the jaw mit my fist 
pretty soon if you behave so queer. Come along 
to the steamer office." 

** Not on your life 1 By Jove I I know what I'll 
do. Of course I will. I am going to ship as a 
stoker in the Prince fVilhelm. I can stand the 
work. And it will keep me fit and hard as nails 
to make a fight for my place in the Yale crew. 
They haven't downed me yet. By the time I land 
I will be strong enough to row the heads off any 
two men in the boat. They can't keep me out. 
That settles it. I'll be much obliged to you Cap- 
tain, if you will tell me where to apply for a job in 
the fire-room." 

" That stoker-stroker business again," mourned 
the skipper, shaking his head with a troubled 
frown. " I thought you vas all over mit that fool- 
ishness. But it vas no use for me to try and ham- 
mer some sense into you. I vill take you aboard 
the steamer and tell the Captain about you. Him 
and me vas shipmates togedder in the German 
navy. He vill make it as easy for you as he can. 
Such a dummer-headed boy as never vas." 
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** I don't want the Captain to know who I am," 
protested Jim, halting in his tracks. " He might 
think it a good story to tell the passengers, and 
there may be people on board that know me. No ; 
I want to keep under cover." 

The Captain surrendered, held his temper in 
check with a great effort, and glumly marched arm 
in arm with his protege to the office of the marine 
superintendent of the steamship line. There he 
shoved aside a row of waiting applicants and 
shouted to the superintendent himself : 

^* Wte gehts, Herr Osterhaus 1 I have picked 
up a first-class fireman for you. He sailed mit me 
but he belongs in steam. Tell the Captain I have 
give him a prize-package." 

One glance at Jim caused the official to agree 
with the Captain's appraisement, and he gave him 
a paper to sign without more ado. 

" I wish you could get me permission to run 
uptown before I go aboard ship," Jim whispered 
to his masterful friend. " I will borrow a few dol- 
lars from you; thanks. I want to buy a tooth- 
brush and razor and a few things. And I want 
to go to the cable office again." 

The new-fledged fireman was readily paroled in 
the Captain's care, but their brief shopping tour was 
gloomy and constrained, the elder man still nurs- 
ing a grievance that his aid should have been 
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spurned. At length he brightened and declared 
with hearty conviction : 

** You vas a lunatic but I vas proud of you, 
and glad I know you. If you kick that udder 
feller out of the Yale boat, send me a cable mes- 
sage, sure. I vill be walking on needles and pins 
till I knows about it." 

Jim hoped to find a message from Hector Mc- 
Grath before sailing but, alas, no word came from 
his loyal friend of the campus, and he was left 
wholly in the dark concerning college opinion of 
his desertion. In no mood for conversation he 
parted from Captain Oscar Sturm with genuine 
regret and a mutual pledge of reunion some day 
on board of the good ship, Heinrich Rupert, A 
few minutes later he was in the firemen's bunk- 
room of the liner Prince Wilhelm, shifting into 
working clothes. The vastness of the electric- 
lighted cavern in which he joined his watch, filled 
him with surprise, but his apprenticeship in the 
Esmeralda had been uncommonly severe and he 
was not dismayed. The heat was tempered by 
forced ventilation, and while several of the sodden 
brutes in his watch collapsed before the steamer 
got to sea, the trained athlete found himself able 
to stand up under the toil without serious discom- 
fort. So ryiany decks rose above the remote com- 
partments in which he labored, ate and slept that 
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he dwelt in another world from the passengers 
and gave them no thought. He was glad when the 
motion of the grated floors told him that the 
Prince Wtlhelm was in the open Atlantic. He was 
going home, and the heart-beat of the engines was 
good to feel and hear. 

One day was like another: so many hours of 
sweating, strenuous toil, so many hours of sleep 
and intervals of lounging in a canvas bunk and 
listening to the polyglot chatter of his fellow-slaves, 
or reading soiled fragments of newspapers which 
the few English-speaking firemen passed from 
hand to hand. The Yale derelict had begun to 
think that nothing could greatly surprise him. 
His adventures in the Esmeralda and the Heinrich 
Rupert had braced him to face the present and 
the future with a matter-of-fact view-point which 
it amused him to contemplate. His thoughts were 
focused in the one hope and ambition to redeem 
himself in the eyes of his college and to regain his 
place in the crew. 

One afternoon in mid-ocean, he was loafing in 
his bunk, his hands clasped under his head, absently 
staring at the deck-beams above him when the 
sound of feminine voices made him stare curiously 
at the doorway. Presently there was borne to him 
in a fresh, girlish intonation, hauntingly, start- 
lingly familiar: 
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" I have always wanted to see where these poor 
fellows lived and worked, Captain. I have heard 
such dreadful stories of the sufferings and hard- 
ships of the men who feed the fires in the liners. 
Now that you have let us peep down below, may 
we look into one of the rooms where they sleep, 
'way down here beneath the water-line? " 

'' Just wait a minute, please, Miss Aiken," a 
deep, masculine voice replied. ** I will see whether 
this bunk-room ahead of us is in ship-shape for 
ladies to visit." 

Jim Stearns would have tried to wriggle through 
a port-hole if such exit had been convenient. 
Suzette Aiken belonged In some distant dream- 
land where he had moved as a hero, a wooer and 
a gentleman. He had not let himself dwell too 
much with her bewitching memory, feeling that the 
fates had snatched them worlds apart. If he 
fought his ill-starred way back to the crew, she 
might perchance smile upon him again. But so 
vast was the gulf which yawned between them now 
that he hugged a chastened, melancholy regret for 
what might have been. And here, horror unspeak- 
able, she was about to discover him in the ignoble 
role of a stoker. There was no time to gather his 
wits and try to brazen it out with dashing effron- 
tery. With a hollow groan the panic-smitten fire- 
man pulled the blanket over his head, just as' he 
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heard the rusde of skirts and the surprised 
comment : 

" Why it looks really clean and airy and com- 
fortable, Mother. Don't be afraid." 

Jim cautiously lifted a corner of the blanket and 
beheld Suzette, adorable vision, poised upon the 
door-sill. Her evident curiosity to view this 
strange place at closer range moved Jim to emit 
another long-drawn groan. The Captain peered 
over the girl's shoulder and gruffly inquired : 

" What is the matter with you, my man, colic? " 

With great presence of mind Jim took the cue 
and produced a most dolorous succession of groans 
while the Captain explained to the ladies : 

" They come aboard filled up to the neck with 
cheap rum, and the heat gives them pains in their 
insides. I will send the doctor to him." 

" Poor fellow; I hope he will know better next 
time," murmured Suzette as she tip-toed nearer. 
The Captain of the liner strode across the room and 
pulled the blanket away from the muffled patient's 
head. Before Jim could clap his hands over his 
face and emit another yowl of torment, the girl 
gave a little cry of astonishment and stepped back 
so hastily that she trod on her mother's toes. The 
face of which she had caught a fleeting glimpse 
was singularly like that of Jim Stearns, whose 
double she had seen a few days before as one of 
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the crew of a German sailing ship from South 
America. She was given no chance to investigate 
this bewildering episode, for the Captain waved 
her back to the passage-way and bluffly explained : 

" The firemen are changing watches soon, and 
these men will be rousing out of their bunks and 
pulling off their shirts. Let us go on deck, if you 
please." 

Suzette refused to tarry until she was safely 
within her state-room, where she sat herself down 
with her head in her hands, and very nervously 
replied to her mother's anxious queries : 

" I never felt better in my life, but I believe I 
am haunted. There is no use in contradicting me. 
Mother. That sick fireman is Mr. Stearns or his 
ghost. That makes twice I have seen him in four 
days, and — and — perhaps it really is. But how 
could it be ? Oh, dear ! I don't know what hys- 
terics are, but I believe I am threatened. Where 
is Hector's last letter? What more did he write 
about Jim Stearns' disappearance? First, he had 
gone abroad with us, and then he hadn't. And 
now he's a German sailor and a stoker to New 
York, and the Yale crew gone all to pieces with- 
out him — and — do you believe in phantoms, 
Mother?" 

Mrs. Aiken was slender, timid, with a fluttering, 
indecisive air as if chaperoning her athletic daugh- 
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tcr were a task beyond her capacity. That this 
clear-headed, well-balanced, resolute child of hers 
should be a victim to acute delusions was vastly 
agitating and she endeavored to frame a soothing 
reply : 

" It is nothing more than a coincidence, I am 
sure, Suzette. But even if it should be the young 
man himself, he has made it impossible for you 
to meet him again. If he is one of those dreadful 
intoxicated firemen, he must have shamefully dis- 
graced himself in college and tried to hide himself 
from the world. Hector seemed very fond of him, 
but perhaps he was deceived." 

" I shan't sleep a wink until I find out if his 
name is on the list of the ship's crew," firmly 
declared Suzette. " If it is his ghost, I want to 
know it. He was stunning to look at, and per- 
fectly delightful company, and he played football 
like a Roman gladiator. You might have had him 
to worry about if he hadn't run away, and — it's 
horrid of you to think he could have fallen so 
low as this. I am going right out to find the 
purser. Mother." 

The fireman in question had sailed under a false 
name, thanks to a canny impulse at the moment of 
signing articles, and in his cavern far below decks 
he was safe against investigation and discovery. 
The sight of Suzette, an angel descended into 
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regions infernal, had made his heart beat faster, 
but it had wounded him also in the region of his 
vanity. If she had found him as a buccaneer with 
Captain Mike O'Shea, or even as a castaway on 
board of the Heinrich Rupert, he would have 
made a truly satisfying figure as a hero. His 
present plight, however, was wholly disgusting. 
If it should so befall that he failed to stroke the 
Yale crew, she would never care to speak to him 
again; he was sure of it. Having coaxed himself 
anew into the belief that he was irrevocably in love 
with her, the remaining days of his transatlantic 
passage were clouded with a romantic melancholy 
which he interpreted as proof of a broken heart. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE HOME-COMING OF JIM STEARNS 

INTO a white farmhouse upon a high bank of 
the Thames where it flows in quiet loveliness 
past the hamlet of Gales Ferry, trooped the 
members of the Yale crew. The season was early 
June, and they had arrived from New Haven 
earlier in this same day to spend the last three 
weeks of practice in these secluded, healthful quar- 
ters. Half a mile down the river floated a crim- 
son flag above the low-roofed cottage which shel- 
tered their Harvard rivals. This banner spoke 
formidable defiance, for the report was abroad 
that seldom had a faster eight journeyed from 
Cambridge than the young men who would try to 
wrest victory from their ancient foemen of the 
blue. " Bob " Steele was in supreme command at 
Gales Ferry, having responded to the urgent call 
of the Captain and the younger coaches who con- 
fessed that his wisdom was sorely needed. There 
was plenty of power in the Yale boat, but so far 
it had not produced winning speed. Ferris, the 
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plucky Freshman who sat at stroke, was not strong 
enough to make these heavy men exert themselves 
to the limit of their nervous energy. The season 
was too far gone to make experiments, and it was 
hoped that matters might be mended during the 
final weeks on the New London course. 

As the men trailed in to supper, " Bob " Steele 
followed with the Captain, discussing the after- 
noon's work. 

" Of course you were just off the train, and this 
is your first day here, Howe," the coach was say- 
ing, " but you finished that two miles too fresh. 
I want all of you, except Ferris, to row every 
stroke as if the next one would kill you dead. 
You would make a beautiful photograph, but the 
boat lacks devil, ginger, get-there I I wish I could 
touch off a pack of fire-crackers under every seat." 

Duncan Howe nodded and soberly agreed: 

" It was pretty rotten this afternoon, sir, but we 
can do better than that. What we need is two or 
three four-mile rows over the course against the 
watch. That will shake us down, I am sure. Har- 
vard may not be as fast as we think," 

" She is fast enough to make us think," was the 
disquieting reply. 

There was a dearth of light-hearted talk and 
laughter at the supper-table, for the sober mood 
of the coach and the Captain made the others quiet, 
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bc§ide§ which they were not proud of their first 
duy*% work on the Thames. At length one of them 
broke into the downcast silence by asking at ran- 
dom j 

^^ Anything more heard from Jim Steams, does 
anybody know ? " 

^* Nothing but the cable message that Hector 
Mc(irttth showed us a week ago, from Hamburg, 
nnd thnt didn^t tell anything, barring the fact that 
jim is alive and kicking. Some fellow in college 
ought to be getting a letter by this time. I don't 
nuppose he will have the nerve to show up here 
At ttli;* 

** I guess wc have figured out Martinez's game, 
nit right, by that newspaper story of his father's 
victory with his insurgent army down in Oriente," 
said another, ** Bolivar must have been tipped off 
m advance and ntade a quiet sneak. But who kid- 
napped Jim Stearns* and how did he turn up in 
\ tanUntrg? There Is your prize puzzle." 

^^ t wish t had kidnapped him with a stout dub 
rtte day I saw him on that White Star steamer," 
the coach interjected with a good deal of feeling. 

** He must be a physical wreck by this time if he 
has been lugged off to sea by force and ship- 
wttH.'kevt and all that sort of thing/' suggested 
Duncan Howt. ^^ I hope he will be able to get 
mbo condition for die football season. He may 
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have been laid up with tropical fever or knocked 
out in a row for all we know. I've heard frightful 
stories about shanghaied sailors and their suffer- 
ings, if that is what really happened to him. 
Though, of course, we had another theory, and we 
don't know yet for sure that he- didn't want to be 
* kidnapped,' as he calls it." 

A terrific clatter of falling china sounded from 
the kitchen, and instantly the negro waiter bolted 
into the dining-room, fanning the air with his 
empty tray and stammering: 

** 'S-s-cuse me — ^g-g-gents, but I got a shock. I'sc 
b-been so used to thinkin' Mistah Stearns was 
dead dat when I seen him walk into de back do'h 
jes' now, I jump a foot high. Here he is; right be- 
hind me, please, suhs ! " 

The wandering Jim picked up the waiter, tray 
and all, stood him to one side of the doorway, and 
shouted joyously: 

"A physical wreck, am I? I heard you slan- 
der me through the window, ' Dunk ' Howe, you 
old grouch. How are you, fellows? Anything 
left to eat?" 

His comrades raised a war whoop which must 
have carried to the enemy's camp at Red-top, 
kicked over chairs, and made a rush from which 
Jim fought his way clear, and shook hands and 
was pounded on the back until he cried for quar- 
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ter and barricaded himself behind " Bob '* Steele. 
Forgotten was all resentment and suspicion in the 
joy of seeing him home again. Touched and sur- 
prised by the genuine ring of this friendly recep- 
tion, Jim tried to answer the questions volleyed at 
him from every quarter of the room, but inasmuch 
as the eight, the substitutes, and coxswain were all 
shouting at once, he had to beg for more mercy. 

" Give me time to eat a stack of toast and six or 
eight chops and I'll come outside under the tent 
and talk until bedtime, I don't belong here, but I 
never saw an old crew-man turned down if he 
needed a square meal. Even if I am an uninvited 
guest, maybe I can find some kind of a place to 
sleep over-night.*' 

At a word from " Bob '* Steele the clamorous 
company retreated to the lawn and Jim Stearns sat 
down to the devastated table with the coach and 
the Captain. They had been eyeing him with such 
intent scrutiny that he burst out : 

"Don't I look healthy? Is my face dirty? 
What's the matter with me? " 

"Matter with you!" echoed "Bob" Steele 
with a chuckle. " You look as hard as bricks and 
as strong as the Bull of Bashan. Talk about con- 
dition, Howe. Your babies look fragile beside 
him. And as for sunburn, you are a set of bloom- 
ing lilies." 
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Jim glanced up from his supper and exclaimed 
enthusiastically : 

" Feel my arms and legs 1 Poke me in the ribs 
and be careful you don't bruise your finger. / am 
in training, and don't you forget it. Talk about 
your crew program, Howe ; it is mere play. I can 
row four miles without even mussing my hair.'* 

" You are in training? " blurted the coach. 
" You certainly look it. But where in the name of 
Heaven have you been, and what have you been 
doing to yourself, oh, Sindbad the Sailor?" 

" Stoking aboard a few ocean steamers, coach- 
ing a crew in the middle of the Atlantic and row- 
ing races abroad," airily returned Jim. He had 
long ago dropped overboard all hostility toward 
Duncan Howe, but he could not help teasing him 
even now as he added blithely, " Oh, that reminds 
me I I came home in a steamer with a friend of 
yours, Miss Aiken. She is looking bully." 

Alas, for the Captain's praiseworthy resolve to 
let by-gones be by-gones. This provocation was 
too great to endure and he hotly retorted : 

" Then how do we know you didn't go over 
in the same steamer with her ? You waltz in here 
as if you hadn't left us in the lurch, and now 
you talk as if your whole story was made up 
to " 

" Hold on 1 You two hot-heads are not going 
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to start quarreling again," broke in the coach. 
" This is not the place for it. Steams hasn't had 
a chance to explain himself. If you don't mind 
joining the other fellows, Howe, I will get at the 
truth ; you needn't worry about that." 

The Captain withdrew, sat a while under the 
stars with his men, led them out for a long walk 
before bedtime, and gave orders to turn in, and 
Jim Stearns was still telling " Bob " Steele the 
gorgeous tale of his wanderings. The race of the 
Heinrich Ruperts had to be described with a vast 
amount of detail, and the coach laughed until he 
forgot all about that speedy Harvard crew and 
his own " ice-wagons," as he had bitterly dubbed 
them from the bow of the steam launch. It was 
almost midnight when Jim lapsed into an ab- 
stracted silence, cleared his throat, nervously 
twisted a corner of the table-cloth in his sinewy 
fingers and spurred himself to say: 

" I didn't want to come up here and face all 
the fellows and risk their giving me the cold 
shoulder. But I have been doing all this hard 
work with one hope in mind : to get back here and 
fight for my old place in the boat. I didn't mean 
to go away; I came home as soon as I could, and 
I never dreamed of breaking training, sir. I just 
niggered and sweated to keep fit." 

He hesitated, and " Bob " Steele asked him : 
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" But how about the fuss you kicked up with 
Howe before you left? Don't you think you de- 
serve to be punished for that? Where was your 
notion of discipline? Where was your loyalty? 
Why, you were ready to smash the crew to pieces 
if you couldn't have your own way." 

" Discipline/ " exclaimed Jim with a smile. 
" Did you ever shovel coal in the bottom of a 
steamer with the thermometer playing around a 
hundred and twenty and thirty ? And did you 
ever sail with * Foul- Weather Mike ' O'Shea and 
Captain Oscar Sturm, the Flying Dutchman? 
Holy Smoke, Mr. Steele, I have been disciplined/ 
don't you worry about that. I have learned a 
whole lot since I left here, and a good deal of it 
makes me ashamed of myself, more ashamed than 
I can tell you. I am anxious to apologize to Dun- 
can Howe and to you for being a silly, childish, 
conceited, bothersome ass. I suppose you were 
glad to get me out of the boat Are things going 
better without me? " 

" There is more peace in the boat, but I can't 
say that it's going any faster," drawled the coach. 
** Now, see here, Jim Stearns," and his voice grew 
stern, " I am going to talk to you straight from 
the shoulder. I believe your story, so we need say 
no more about that. But in the first place, you 
must be in bad odor with the faculty, and of course 
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wc can't have any men in the boat who haven't 
clean records for standing, attendance, examina- 
tions and so on." 

Jim was walking the floor, feeling that the tide 
was going against him, and trying to find words 
for a final appeal. When he spoke it was between 
long breaths, as if he had been running fast and 
far: 

" I saw the Dean this morning, sir. I stopped 
in New Haven only long enough to get some 
clothes and things from my rooms and talk to the 
Dean. You know what a brick he is. He be- 
lieved every word I told him. He said it was such 
an extraordinary case that the rules about unex- 
cused absences and so on didn't seem to apply. 
Then he looked up my record for the year and 
found that I was a high stand man for last term. 
That seemed to please him a whole lot. Finally 
he said that if you wanted me, he would let me 
take my examinations up here at the quarters. I 
know I can pass them. I missed only a few weeks 
of the summer term, you know. Bill Henderson 
has his note-books and we took the same courses. 
I am in shape to tackle anything and get away 
with it. As for the crew, I want a trial ; that's all. 
Put me in the boat just once. Let me take 'em 
over the four miles. It won't hurt them, and you 
can chuck me out if I don't make good. I may 
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not come back to college in the fall. My uncle 
has thrown me over and I may have to look for a 
job instead of captaining the football team in the 
fall. This looks like my last chance to work for 
Yale, sir. She has been everything to me for three 
years, and I can't bear to look on and see her 
whipped, here on the river where I rowed for 
two years. A fighting chance is all I ask from 
you and from Yale." 

The coach harked back in memory to the days 
of his own robust, loyal, devoted youth, and his 
face softened while he pondered for some 
moments. Then he said reluctantly : 

" If you had not kicked over the traces, Jim, 
you would not have been out of the boat at all. I 
do need you ; there is no doubt of that. But what 
about young Ferris who is rowing in your place ? 
He has been loyal and plucky and fine, and he is 
doing his level best every minute. Is it fair for 
me to throw him out of the crew less than three 
weeks before the race and break his heart? I 
want to win from Harvard. And maybe we are 
not good enough to win this year. But it would 
demoralize my crew to take Ferris out now, 
through no fault of his, and put In a man who 
has turned up at the eleventh hour after a mighty 
unsatisfactory record earlier in the season. It is 
better and wiser for me to do the best I can with 
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what I have, and keep young Ferris where he is. 
No, Jim; you have come back too late. If you 
really mean that you expect to leave college, and 
are looking for a job, I want you to come to me 
first; do you understand? I will give you some- 
thing better to do than shoveling coal. But I can't 
put you back in the crew." 

" Good night. I guess there is nothing more 
to be said," faltered Jim. " I was afraid you 
couldn't see it my way, but I — I — ^hoped " 

His voice broke and he left the room with 
stumbling haste, for he could not meet this crush- 
ing disappointment with seemly composure. It is 
possible that Mr. " Bob " Steele passed almost as 
restless a night as his former Stroke Oar. He 
smoked cigars at intervals, seated by his bedroom 
window, and daylight found him wakeful and dis- 
turbed in mind. 

" I wonder if he is really in condition to row a 
four-mile race," he muttered- " I do hate to think 
of the chance of being soundly whipped this year. 
Perhaps I ought to give him a trial." 

Jim Stearns did not appear at breakfast, how- 
ever, and the cook informed the crew that their 
guest had departed for New London at six o'clock 
as if in haste to catch a through train. 

"Gone again," sighed Mr. "Bob" Steele. 
" Now I suppose I couldn't find him if I tried." 
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Jim was bound no farther than the Yale campus, 
however, done with athletics forever, resolved to 
pack his belongings, and make a very unostenta- 
tious exit, and fare forth to seek his fortune in the 
big world beyond. He wished to see none of his 
friends, to say no farewells. Just now he was in 
too angry and headstrong a mood to beg forgive- 
ness and attempt to restore financial relations with 
Uncle Hiram Ludlow. He meditated pawning all 
that he had and heading for the storm-tossed re- 
public of Orientc to carve out a career with a 
trusty machete. Flight unseen was a difficult 
undertaking, however, and as Jim slunk toward 
his dormitory by the least frequented paths, he was 
discerned from afar off by Hector Alonzo Mc- 
Grath, who yelled uproariously and set out in pur- 
suit. Jim turned at bay, yanked Hector into the 
entry, throttled his esctatic shouts and hauled him 
upstairs with the stern command : 

"Shut up, and behave yourself I Come up to 
my room and Til talk to you." 

" W-welcome home," gurgled Hector, caressing 
his windpipe. " You seem blame glad to see me, 
I must say. What kind of savages have you been 
messing around with, anyhow? " 

For answer Jim shoved him into the room, 
bolted the door and bitterly observed : 

" I'd have the decency to send a reply to a cable- 
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gram to a pal^ at any rate. Of course I am glad 
to fee you, but why didn^t you raise the long yell 
when I notified you from Hamburg that I refused 
to be dead?'' 

" Out of town over-night, you Indian ! " snorted 
Hector. ** Got your message next day. Wired 
back to draw on me for any amount and told you 
to buck up. Nothing doing, so I thought you had 
turned another vanishing trick. Well, when am I 
going to hear all about it? '' 

** After you help me pack two trunks. I am 
done with college, with football, with rowing, 
with the whole shooting-match." 

** You don't seem to know whether you arc com- 
ing or going," was Hector's unruffled comment. 
** When you get a lucid interval, will you tell me 
this? Did you come home on board the Prince 
fVilhdmf I saw Suzette in New York last night, 
and she was very flighty. She swears she saw you 
drunk in a boatload of Dutch sailors or racing 
something in the stoke-hole, or both; she being 
somewhat incoherent and her mother butting in 
every minute or so to advise sending a hurry-call 
for n nerve specialist. Did you row with a shovel 
in the stoke-hole, and where does the crew of 
Dutch sailors come in? It sounded like a cross 
between Alice in Wonderland and a ghost 
story." 
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"Yes; I was all of these things — ^barring the 
booze," absently returned Jim as he hurled arti- 
cles of clothing at a trunk. 

** But what are you quitting college for? " per- 
sisted Hector. ** Can't you live it down? You 
can't have lost your nerve because you are not in 
the crew. Look at me, kicked off three crews, two 
football teams and a couple of nines. And I'm 
the cheerfulest little undergraduate you ever saw. 
I expect to stay my four years out and maybe five, 
if the faculty doesn't make its examination papers 
easier. Cheer up. I know you didn't chase 
Suzette across the briny, though I came near being 
sore on you until Bolivar Martinez's letter came 
yesterday." 

Jim emerged from his trance and asked eagerly : 

" Did they make port all right? " 

** This sounds very much like it. Listen : * The 
death of our beloved comrade and shipmate, Jim 
Stearns, by being washed overboard in a collision 
at sea has desolated Captain O'Shea and yours 
truly,' says Bolivar. ' He was a grand, splendid, 
wonderful man. I cannot bear to write to you of 
it without flooding tears. So I will wait until my 
return from the glorious war. We have landed 
our cargo, have fought two battles which my hon- 
ored father won in a walk, and now he is advanc- 
ing to capture the capital city of the republic. I 
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have the pleasure of a bullet in my arm, so I 
could not be coxswain if I was at Yale. Until the 
autumn, adios, with the affectionate remembrance 
of your classmate, 

' Captain Bolivar Ramon Martinez, 

* {Army of Liberation) 

'(In the Fieldy 

" Now what is this tragedy that gnaws at your 
vitals? " concluded Hector. 

** You help me clear out my room and get me 
away from the campus in a closed cab, and I will 
tell you all about it," replied the industrious Jim. 
** I don't mean to be a brute. Hector, old man, but 
I can't stay here any longer." 

** All right; but you certainly are sore-headed 
about something. Don't forget you have plenty 
of friends, * 'neath the elms of dear old Yale.' " 

In the evening of the same day, Jim Stearns was 
sitting alone in a corner of the New Haven rail- 
road station, outward bound for South America, 
so he fancied. A few minutes before the New 
York express was due there hobbled toward him a 
venerable colored man, evidently in a stew of ex- 
citement, who towed by the collar a midget of a 
messenger boy. With a flourish of his antique 
headgear Julius Caesar Jones declaimed breath- 
lessly : 
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'* It*s sure 'nough Mistah James Montgomery 
Stearns in th* flesh. Didn't I know you was 
a-comin' back to the Yale university crew? God 
bless you 1 Whar you been ? College pretty near 
stopped runnin', I tell you. I s'pose you'se on 
your way to Gales Ferry to jine th' crew to-night. 
I foun' this yere telegraph child searchin' for you 
on th' campus an' a hackman tol' me he had jes' 
now drove you to the depot. So I brung th' boy 
an' the message to makes sure he foun' you." 

Jim ripped open the envelope and read : 

^'Ferris sprained ankle to-day playing fool game base- 
ball. He cant row race. Come at once, 

" Robert P. Steele." 

"And I stroke the boat; do you hear that?" 
cried Jim as he caught Julius Caesar by both hands 
and spun him around like a top. '* You hoary- 
headed old mascot I You never brought better 
luck than this. Poor Ferris 1 But he will have 
his chance after I am gone. There's a Boston 
express due now, Julius. I'm off for New Lon- 
don. Hold onl Didn't they give you a job as 
mascot?" 

" No, suh ; they held grievances agin' me 'cause 
I wouldn't tell nobody whar Mistah Martinez had 
flew to." 
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^^ Yoa are ei^iteen carat and a yard wide, 
JuVtu%. Come along with me* Fll take yoa op to 
Gales Ferry right now, and yoa will stay there as 
mascot-extraordinary. There is the train, jost 
coming in. Oh, hang your * pussonal effects.' 
Give me a telegraph blank, boy! What's your 
house number, Julius? Til send a note to your 
wife, telling her to express your clean shirt and 
plug hat to the crew quarters first thing to-morrow. 
Hooray ! here we go/' 

Julius Csesar Jones was whisked into a car by 
Jim Steams and a muscular brakeman, and the 
train bore him toward the heaven of his desires 
as if he had been caught up in a chariot of fire. It 
was a memorable journey for both, united as they 
were by ties of sentiment, mutually rejoicing in the 
chance of serving Yale. The crew had gone to 
bed when they reached the quarters, but Mr. 
** Bob " Steele was pacing the lawn in majestic soli- 
tude. He greeted Jim like a long-lost brother, and 
jovially declared : 

** I was getting nervous. I was afraid you 
might have been silly enough to bolt college or do 
something as rash. The fates have fought for 
you, Jim. And I guess you deserve your chance. 
Better turn in right away. I am going to call your 
bluflf by sending you over the four-mile course 
against the watch to-morrow." 
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Julius Caesar Jones advanced timidly from the 
darkness and raised a deprecatory voice : 

** Howdy, Mistah * Bob ' Steele. You remem- 
bers me, don't you ? " 

" Of course he does, Julius," put in Jim. " This 
is the official mascot of the crew, Mr. Steele. You 
can take my word for it. I'll rouse out the cook 
and find him sleeping quarters and I will guarantee 
him absolutely satisfactory." 

When Julius Caesar Jones was led sleepily to 
bed he turned his face to the sky and murmured 
devoutly : 

** Th' righteous hath He not forsaken, nor for- 
got, and now, you ornery, mean, low-down Hand- 
some Dan buUdawg, you suttinly looks like thirty 
cents to meJ' 

Jim Stearns employed the next forenoon in a 
pair-oar coaching boat with Mr. " Bob " Steele. 
When they came ashore that astute master of sci- 
entific oarsmanship said feelingly: 

" I wish I had made the rest of 'em shovel coal 
for the last month." 

It was drawing near sunset when the eight shot 
away from the boathouse for the four-mile test, 
with Jim Stearns at stroke. When the word was 
given, and the shell sped down the shining river 
under the anxious eye of the coach, he watched 
them without comment until the first-mile flag was 
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passed. Then he said over his shoulder to the 
skipper of the launch : 

" Great Scott 1 five minutes flat and they haven't 
swung out into the tide yet. He's still keeping 
them at a thirty-four stroke. That is what I have 
been looking for." 

In the boat Jim Stearns was asking the coxswain 
to call for a spurt and thinking of the Heinrich 
Ruperts. At the two-mile flag he murmured, 
" They will have to stand it if I can," and com- 
pelled his comrades to follow the killing pace he 
was setting. He fairly gloated at finding that he 
was still fresh and ready to put on more steam 
when needed, as with remorseless energy he drove 
the crew into the last mile. When they ceased 
rowing, the Stroke Oar was looking cheerful and 
the others showed signs of acute distress. " Bob " 
Steele turned to the skipper of the launch and 
chortled : 

" Another practice pull like that would kill some 
of them. Stearns has more horsepower than there 
is in this craft of yours." 

** Do I bet on Yale? " asked the other. 

" I have heard of worse bets," tersely answered 
the coach, who gazed at his stop-watch as if he 
loved it, and jammed it into his waistcoat pocket 
with an eloquent: 

" That's good enough for me." 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE DAY OF THE RACE 

TWO long racing-shells lay side by side, 
waiting for the referee's starting signal in 
the shadows of the wooded banks of the 
Thames. Beyond them lay the four miles of 
gleaming water down which they were to speed 
in the final test of six months of arduous, single- 
minded preparation. Abreast of them, down by 
the river's edge, trailed the observation train, gay 
with the flaunting colors of Harvard and Yale, 
riotous with the cheers of thousands of partisans 
who barked defiance in measured choruses and be- 
haved like leather-lunged lunatics. 

In the Yale boat Jim Stearns was gently back- 
ing water to help the coxswain hold the bow in 
line with the distant flags that marked the line of 
the course. He was trembling a little with the 
tension of this great moment, but his mind was 
alert and his nerves taut for the swift onset of the 
start. He had won his right to row in one more 
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race for Yale. Now in twenty minutes or so he 
would know whether or not his fight to regain his 
place in the crew had been worth while. Glancing 
up at the observation train no more than a few 
yards distant, it thrilled him somewhat to feel that 
Suzette Aiken must be gazing at him from one of 
those crowded cars. And he was conscious of a 
flicker of amusement at the thought that Duncan 
Howe was probably stirred by the same romantic 
surmise. Then he looked at the Harvard eight 
seated like a row of bronze statues, and was seized 
with sudden trepidation. He knew them to be a 
more formidable eight than he had rowed against 
in previous years, and it was startling to view them 
at this close range. What if they took the lead 
at the start and he never saw them again until 
the race was finished? It was a horrifying con- 
jecture 

The tumult of the observation train abruptly 
ceased as if the multitude were stricken dumb. A 
pistol shot snapped like a whip, and the two shells 
leaped away from their stations as if violently pro- 
pelled by unseen mechanisms. A few strokes, and 
the flurry of the racing start subsided, spray no 
longer showered from lunging blades, and the two 
crews swung into the long stride that was as 
rythmic as music. The wind had died with the 
sinking sun, the river was a polished, flawless sur- 
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face upon which the slender shells moved without 
sound except for the measured dip of oars and the 
monotonous grind of the sliding-seats like the beat 
of engines. To those who looked on, the swaying 
figures of the oarsmen gave no sign of the tre- 
mendous intensity of disciplined, agonized effort 
which drove these skimming shells with the 
smoothness of a swallow's flight. 

The Yale Stroke Oar was no longer timorous or 
uncertain of himself and his crew. Although he 
could not see his own men, he could feel in every 
long, pendulum-like swing, in every electric im- 
pulse of the gripping oars, the awakened speed 
and power that had marked his return to the crew, 
and he knew that these comrades of his would not 
falter, no matter how heart-breaking might be the 
last mile of this long, long journey. Neck and 
neck, bow and bow, the two crews see-sawed into 
the second mile. Harvard meeting spurt with spurt 
no less indomitable. 

** You've got to kill 'cm off in the next mile,*' 
hoarsely yelled the Yale coxswain. 

" If we don't I'll hit up the stroke at the two- 
mile flag," panted Jim. " Watch out for it." 

Glancing aside he could see the crouching, bob- 
bing figure of the Harvard coxswain, but presently 
the crimson jersey moved, inch by inch, beyond 
the vision of the Yale stroke. The Harvard crew 
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was forging ahead. The two shells no longer 
appeared as if they were interlocked side by side. 
Yale had lost a quarter length when the two-mile 
flag flashed past. The breaking strain had been 
delayed until the latter half of the course. It was 
now that the supreme test must be faced with all 
the skill, courage and endurance bred of the long 
months of unremitting toil. Jim Stearns rejoiced in 
his heart to find himself fit and eager for this final 
issue. His muscles ached and burned, and his 
lungs were tortured with striving for more air, 
but his splendid body was capable of obeying the 
dauntless will that urged it to its task. 

Praying that his crew might be able to rally to 
the call, he raised the stroke a point higher and 
held it there over the third mile. There was no 
lagging, and the eight men were still rowing as 
one. They had fought their way up on even 
terms with Harvard at the beginning of the fourth 
and last mile. Long lanes of yachts were blowing 
steam whistles, and banging away with cannon; 
brass bands were playing for dear life on crowded 
excursion steamers, and twenty thousand people, 
afloat and ashore, were cheering like mad. Jim 
Stearns heard nothing but the imploring cries of 
his coxswain, saw nothing but the row of swirling 
pools that slid swiftly astern from his oar-blade. 
He was becoming dizzy and sick, with every stroke 
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he felt that he could not drag himself aft again, 
but thirty-four times each minute he swung against 
his oar-handle as if it were a machine to which he 
was bound and condemned to suffer past all en- 
durance. 

They had come to the last half mile. In blind 
desperation Jim pushed the stroke to thirty-five. 
He no longer called for spurts. The race had 
become one continuous spurt. Both crews were 
flinging away their reserve power, hoping to be 
able to last until the finish without utter collapse. 
Their bodies were swaying out of line, the easy, 
graceful finish of the stroke had become a flurried 
jerk, any way to get the oars out of the water and 
hurl them back for another effort. A hundred 
yards away from the pier of the drawbridge, at 
which the judge's boat lay, the Yale shell seemed 
to be drawing ahead, but the gain was almost 
imperceptible. The Stroke Oar was light-headed, 
fighting with foolish, disjointed fancies, hardly con- 
scious that he was still rowing. He could have 
sworn that Captain Oscar Sturm was shouting in 
his ear, " Hoch der Yale. Roo-roo-roo — mit der 
Heinrich Ruperts. Lick 'em, my big crew-rower, 
or I vill smash your face." 

The coxswain was splashing water in Jim's face 
a few seconds later and shouting : 

" Quit rowing, you lunatic 1 We won by four 
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have the pleasure of a bullet in my arm, so I 
could not be coxswain if I was at Yale. Until the 
autumn, adios, with the affectionate remembrance 
of your classmate, 

* Captain Bolivar Ramon Martinez, 

^{Army of Liberation) 

'{In the Fieldy 

" Now what is this tragedy that gnaws at your 
vitals? " concluded Hector. 

" You help me clear out my room and get me 
away from the campus in a closed cab, and I will 
tell you all about it," replied the industrious Jim. 
'* I don't mean to be a brute. Hector, old man, but 
I can't stay here any longer." 

"All right; but you certainly are sore-headed 
about something. Don't forget you have plenty 
of friends, * 'neath the elms of dear old Yale.' " 

In the evening of the same day, Jim Stearns was 
sitting alone in a corner of the New Haven rail- 
road station, outward bound for South America, 
so he fancied. A few minutes before the New 
York express was due there hobbled toward him a 
venerable colored man, evidently in a stew of ex- 
citement, who towed by the collar a midget of a 
messenger boy. With a flourish of his antique 
headgear Julius Caesar Jones declaimed breath- 
lessly : 
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" It*s sure 'nough Mistah James Montgomery 
Stearns in th' flesh. Didn't I know you was 
a-comin' back to the Yale university crew? God 
bless you 1 Whar you been ? College pretty near 
stopped runnin', I tell you. I s'pose you'se on 
your way to Gales Ferry to jine th' crew to-night. 
I foun' this yere telegraph child searchin' for you 
on th' campus an' a hackman tol' me he had jes' 
now drove you to the depot. So I brung th' boy 
an* the message to makes sure he foun' you." 

Jim ripped open the envelope and read : 

"Ferris sprained ankle to-day playing fool game base- 
ball. He cant row race. Come at once. 

" Robert P. Steele." 

"And I stroke the boat; do you hear that?" 
cried Jim as he caught Julius Caesar by both hands 
and spun him around like a top. ** You hoary- 
headed old mascot I You never brought better 
luck than this. Poor Ferris! But he will have 
his chance after I am gone. There's a Boston 
express due now, Julius. I'm off for New Lon- 
don. Hold onl Didn't they give you a job as 
mascot?" 

" No, suh; they held grievances agin' me 'cause 
I wouldn't tell nobody whar Mistah Martinez had 
flew to." 
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have the pleasure of a bullet in my arm, so I 
could not be coxswain if I was at Yale. Until the 
autumn, adios, with the affectionate remembrance 
of your classmate, 

' Captain Bolivar Ramon Martinez, 

* {Army of Liberation) 

'{In the Fieldy 

" Now what is this tragedy that gnaws at your 
vitals? " concluded Hector. 

" You help me clear out my room and get me 
away from the campus in a closed cab, and I will 
tell you all about it," replied the industrious Jim. 
** I don't mean to be a brute. Hector, old man, but 
I can't stay here any longer." 

"All right; but you certainly are sore-headed 
about something. Don't forget you have plenty 
of friends, * 'neath the elms of dear old Yale.' " 

In the evening of the same day, Jim Stearns was 
sitting alone in a corner of the New Haven rail- 
road station, outward bound for South America, 
so he fancied. A few minutes before the New 
York express was due there hobbled toward him a 
venerable colored man, evidently in a stew of ex- 
citement, who towed by the collar a midget of a 
messenger boy. With a flourish of his antique 
headgear Julius Caesar Jones declaimed breath- 
lessly : 
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" It*s sure 'nough Mistah James Montgomery 
Stearns in th' flesh. Didn't I know you was 
a-comin' back to the Yale university crew? God 
bless you 1 Whar you been ? College pretty near 
stopped runnin', I tell you. I s'pose you'se on 
your way to Gales Ferry to jine th' crew to-night. 
I foun' this yere telegraph child searchin' for you 
on th' campus an' a hackman tol' me he had jes' 
now drove you to the depot. So I brung th' boy 
an^ the message to makes sure he foun' you." 

Jim ripped open the envelope and read : 

"Ferris sprained ankle to-day playing fool game base- 
ball. He can't row race. Come at once. 

" Robert P. Steele." 

"And I stroke the boat; do you hear that?" 
cried Jim as he caught Julius Caesar by both hands 
and spun him around like a top. '* You hoary- 
headed old mascot I You never brought better 
luck than this. Poor Ferris! But he will have 
his chance after I am gone. There's a Boston 
express due now, Julius. I'm oflf for New Lon- 
don. Hold onl Didn't they give you a job as 
mascot ? " 

" No, suh; they held grievances agin' me 'cause 
I wouldn't tell nobody whar Mistah Martinez had 
flew to." 
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have the pleasure of a bullet in my arm, so I 
could not be coxswain if I was at Yale. Until the 
autumn, adios, with the affectionate remembrance 
of your classmate, 

' Captain Bolivar Ramon Martinez, 

* {Army of Liberation) 

'{In the Fieldy 

" Now what is this tragedy that gnaws at your 
vitals? " concluded Hector. 

** You help me clear out my room and get me 
away from the campus in a closed cab, and I will 
tell you all about it," replied the industrious Jim. 
*' I don't mean to be a brute. Hector, old man, but 
I can't stay here any longer." 

"All right; but you certainly are sore-headed 
about something. Don't forget you have plenty 
of friends, * 'neath the elms of dear old Yale.' " 

In the evening of the same day, Jim Stearns was 
sitting alone in a corner of the New Haven rail- 
road station, outward bound for South America, 
so he fancied. A few minutes before the New 
York express was due there hobbled toward him a 
venerable colored man, evidently in a stew of ex- 
citement, who towed by the collar a midget of a 
messenger boy. With a flourish of his antique 
headgear Julius Caesar Jones declaimed breath- 
lessly : 
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" It*s sure *nough Mistah James Montgomery 
Stearns in th' flesh. Didn't I know you was 
a-comin' back to the Yale university crew? God 
bless you ! Whar you been ? College pretty near 
stopped runnin', I tell you. I s'pose you'se on 
your way to Gales Ferry to jine th' crew to-night. 
I foun' this yere telegraph child searchin' for you 
on th' campus an' a hackman tol' me he had jes' 
now drove you to the depot. So I brung th' boy 
an' the message to makes sure he foun' you." 

Jim ripped open the envelope and read : 

"Ferris sprained ankle to-day playing fool game base- 
ball. He cant row race. Come at once, 

" Robert P. Steele." 

"And I stroke the boat; do you hear that?" 
cried Jim as he caught Julius Caesar by both hands 
and spun him around like a top. " You hoary- 
headed old mascot! You never brought better 
luck than this. Poor Ferris 1 But he will have 
his chance after I am gone. There's a Boston 
express due now, Julius. I'm off for New Lon- 
don. Hold onl Didn't they give you a job as 
mascot?" 

" No, suh; they held grievances agin' me 'cause 
I wouldn't tell nobody whar Mistah Martinez had 
flew to." 
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was forging ahead. The two shells no longer 
appeared as if they were interlocked side by side. 
Yale had lost a quarter length when the two-mile 
flag flashed past. The breaking strain had been 
delayed until the latter half of the course. It was 
now that the supreme test must be faced with all 
the skill, courage and endurance bred of the long 
months of unremitting toil. Jim Stearns rejoiced in 
his heart to find himself fit and eager for this final 
issue. His muscles ached and burned, and his 
lungs were tortured with striving for more air, 
but his splendid body was capable of obeying the 
dauntless will that urged it to its task. 

Praying that his crew might be able to rally to 
the call, he raised the stroke a point higher and 
held it there over the third mile. There was no 
lagging, and the eight men were still rowing as 
one. They had fought their way up on even 
terms with Harvard at the beginning of the fourth 
and last mile. Long lanes of yachts were blowing 
steam whistles, and banging away with cannon; 
brass bands were playing for dear life on crowded 
excursion steamers, and twenty thousand people, 
afloat and ashore, were cheering like mad. Jim 
Stearns heard nothing but the imploring cries of 
his coxswain, saw nothing but the row of swirling 
pools that slid swiftly astern from his oar-blade. 
He was becoming dizzy and sick, with every stroke 
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he felt that he could not drag himself aft again, 
but thirty-four times each minute he swung against 
his oar-handle as if it were a machine to which he 
was bound and condemned to suffer past all en- 
durance. 

They had come to the last half mile. In blind 
desperation Jim pushed the stroke to thirty-five. 
He no longer called for spurts. The race had 
become one continuous spurt. Both crews were 
flinging away their reserve power, hoping to be 
able to last until the finish without utter collapse. 
Their bodies were swaying out of line, the easy, 
graceful finish of the stroke had become a flurried 
jerk, any way to get the oars out of the water and 
hurl them back for another effort. A hundred 
yards away from the pier of the drawbridge, at 
which the judge's boat lay, the Yale shell seemed 
to be drawing ahead, but the gain was almost 
imperceptible. The Stroke Oar was light-headed, 
fighting with foolish, disjointed fancies, hardly con- 
scious that he was still rowing. He could have 
sworn that Captain Oscar Sturm was shouting in 
his ear, ** Hoch der Yale. Roo-roo-roo — ^mit der 
Heinrich Ruperts. Lick 'em, my big crew-rower, 
or I vill smash your face." 

The coxswain was splashing water in Jim's face 
a few seconds later and shouting: 

" Quit rowing, you lunatic ! We won by four 
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so successfully that you deserve special commenda- 
tion." 

" Too bad that you didn't see the Dean a little 
sooner," commented Jim. ** It makes no differ- 
ence now." 

" Oh, yes it does James 1 I shall let nothing 
prevent my being present at the football game with 
Harvard next fall. You are to be the captain of 
the Yale eleven, I understand. You will be there, 
James! A sound mind in a sound body is the 
thing nowadays. The Dean said so himself." 

** Uncle Hiram is a Yale rooter, all right," put 
in Hector Alonzo. ** If you will come with me, 
Mr. Ludlow, we will ransack this shack for a few 
lines of food while James recovers from the shock 
and brings his trunk downstairs under one arm." 

" Great Scott ! " murmured Jim, as this queer 
brace of chums ambled toward the stairs, " I never 
heard of any insanity in the Ludlow family, but 
the old man's symptoms are very dippy. How- 
ever, this is certainly a star-spangled day for yours 
truly." 

The clouds had rolled away. Tired as he was, 
feeling a reaction from the strain of this " star- 
spangled day," Jim came near blubbering aloud. 
Presently his thoughts flocked back to Suzette 
Aiken. He was a hero come into his own again, 
and there was nothing to prevent his laying his 
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heart at her feet. But somehow that errant heart 
of his no longer beat as tumultuously as of yore 
at thought of the beautiful Suzette. Could it be 
possible that she was not his destiny? Had he 
deceived himself yet again ? She had been a part 
of the year that was past; a delightful episode. 
Now he was absorbed in looking forward to the 
next college year so unexpectedly vouchsafed him, 
and the football season was more vital and en- 
grossing to contemplate than " the girl proposi- 
tion." And yet when he should see Suzette again, 
he was sure to think her adorable and perhaps she 
was the only girl in the world for him and 

Here the sentimental meditations of James 
Montgomery Stearns were interrupted by the 
return of Hector Alonzo McGrath whose boister- 
ous demeanor had undergone a curious change. 
He hesitated at the threshold, hemmed and hawed, 
and finaly sidling over to Jim he laid a hand 
upon his shoulder and confided : 

** I have another surprise for you, old man. I 
may not have another chance to see you alone 
to-night. I am engaged to Suzette Aiken. We 
fixed it up a couple of days ago. You may think 
you are broken-hearted, but really you aren't. I 
convinced Suzette that it was time to cut out these 
athletic prodigies. They don't trot steady enough 
to make real suitors. I think that her visions of 
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you as a smudgy, drunken stoker and a Dutch 
sailor lent some weight to my argument. I hope 
this won't take the edge off your celebration to- 
night/' 

Jim gulped, turned very red, and stammered 
feeble congratulations. He was angry and humil- 
iated, but these emotions were short-lived. It 
began to dawn upon him that Hector's shining 
loyalty toward him and his unselfish, steadfast 
devotion to the girl made his own romantic ardor 
a flimsy thing indeed. Hector was right. He was 
not broken-hearted, even though he felt that he 
ought to be. With impulsive admiration he 
grasped Hector's hand and told him : 

" You deserve her, old man 1 God bless you 
bothl As a dead-in-earnest, warranted-to-stand- 
without-hitching matrimonial proposition, I guess 
I am a good deal of a joke. When are you going 
to break it to Duncan Howe? '* 

"Right now; he will never feel stronger to 
stand such a shock than after winning the boat- 
race." 

The crew made a triumphal journey to New 
Haven in the early evening, and was caught up in 
a seething whirl of undergraduate celebration. 
After the parading and banquetting and speech- 
making most of the heroes adjourned to Mrs. 
Moriarity's old-fashioned tavern, with Captain 
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Oscar Sturm and Honorable Hiram Ludlow, 
attorney-at-law, marching well in the van. Dun- 
can Howe dropped behind the noisy procession and 
was able to speak to Jim Stearns while no one else 
was near. The Captain's face was grave, and he 
looked as if he had received grievous tidings, but 
he made a brave effort to smile as he said : 

" Too bad that Hector McGrath couldn't have 
announced his engagement six months sooner, Jim. 
It would have saved you and me a lot of trouble ; 
wouldn't it?" 

" I am sorry she ever came between us, 
* Dunk,' " warmly replied Jim. " The hard feel- 
ing is all forgotten now, so far as I am concerned. 
You have acted like a man all the time, and I was 
a good many kinds of a fool. Have you really 
forgiven me? " 

" Of course I have, Jim. I made mistakes as 
Captain, but we won the race, and you did more 
than your share. I hope the girl is going to be 
happy. I want her to be happy. That is what I 
care most about. And if Hector is the right man, 
then it is good news. God bless them both, any- 
how." 

" And that means something, coming from you, 
' Dunk,' " said Jim very earnestly. ** You take it 
like a man, and I am prouder than ever to have 
rowed on a crew that you were Captain of." 
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They said no more, but the Captain and the 
Stroke Oar of this winning crew were drawn nearer 
together than they had ever been before. Not 
even a down-hearted lover could be gloomy on such 
a night as this, and Jim was glad when he saw his 
Captain push his way to the big round table in the 
middle of " Mory's " dingy tap-room and join the 
uproarious chorus of the comrades of the racing 
shell. The master of the Heinrich Rupert was 
standing on a chair and his shaggy blond head 
almost scraped the low rafters. With a mug of 
ale raised on high he waved his other fist to beat 
the time and led the delighted company in a cheer 
which made Jim Stearns thrill with recollection of 
an oddly different scene : 

^'Roo-roo-roo, Yale, 
Like der Teufel we can row, 
Heinrich Ruperts pull togedder, 
We can win in any wedder, 
Hoch der Kaiser! Let her go/' 

" By Jovel " said Jim Stearns to himself as he 
pushed into the group around the flushed and joy- 
ous mariner of Hamburg, ** winning the boat-race 
has the girl proposition beaten a mile. And I don't 
believe in a fellow's getting engaged while he is in 
college if he has really important business on his 
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hands, like being Captain of the next football 
team." 

There came a lull in the melodious rejoicing, 
and Jim Stearns, mounting a table, filled the tavern 
and the streets beyond with his ringing baritone 
attuned to the beloved anthem, ** Bright College 
Years." Full and strong, with one accord, the 
company joined in and sang: 

'^The seasons come, the seasons go, 
The earth is green, or white with snow. 
But time and change shall not avail 
To break the friendships formed at Yale." 



THE END 
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